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They All Like “Beaver Brand”’ 


Blacksmiths and Drill Runners like Beaver Brand Drill Steel. 
Blacksmiths, because it is not easily burned—Drill Runners, 
because it gives big footage. Made in all standard shapes and 


Halcomb & Davidson, Inc. 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Pacifie Coast Representative, H. D. Staley, 13: Lick Bldg., San Francisco 
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These illustrations show 7 
a typical installation of 
“S-A” Belt Conveyors for 
Handling Ore for some 
of the bigger mining com- 
panies. These conveyors 
aggregate 582 ft. in length 
and are each 26 in. wide. 
They handle 900 tons of 
ore per 8 hour day from 
the crushers to the bins. 
Their operation is con- 
trolled by one man. 
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The “S-A” Unit Carrier 


An “S-A” Belt Conveyor consists 
of an endless belt running over a 
series of “S-A” Unit Carriers. These 


Unit Carriers are ball-bearing and 


long wearing without attention of any 
kind. They are standardized so that 
: “S-A” Standard Belt Conveyors can 
= be adapted to a wide variety of con- 
= ditions. 





= Write for Complete Information 


Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 


Conveying, Screening and Transmission Machinery 


Aurora Illinois 
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GUARD RAILS IN AN ORE-DRESSING PLANT 


Hazards and Safeguards in Ore-Dressing Plants 


By J. S. McKAIG. 





A classified list of accidents in ore-dressing 
plants, followed by a description of the com- 





NDER the classification adopted by the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, accidents 

are divided into three classes—(1) fatal; (2) 
serious (time lost, more than 14 days); (3) slight (time 
lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive). Accidents by causes and 
the percentages due to each for the year 1916 are given 
in the accompanying table. 

An examination of the table shows that machinery 
caused 33% of the fatalities and 18% of the injuries; 
haulage system and railway cars or locomotives to- 
gether caused 21% of the fatalities and 6% of the 
injuries; and falls of persons and falling objects to- 
gether caused 9% of the fatalities and 27% of the 
injuries. The ratio of fatal accidents to the total in- 
jured is about 1 to 100. 

In a plant where safety work has been established 
it will be found that by far the largest amount of 
injuries occur under “slightly injured”; an examina- 
tion of the accident records will show the importance 





*Excerpt from a paper presented at the seventh annual cone 
gress of the General Safety Council, 1918. 





moner hazards encountered, and practical sugges- 
tions as to safeguards and preventive measures. 





of training employees against carelessness and fool- 
hardiness. 

Accidents will be considered in the order mentioned, 
and the more important hazards and safeguards will be 
defined. 








ACCIDENTS IN ORE-DRESSING PLANTS, 1916 
Percentage of Total 
Killed Injured 
5 Ree BON aa oc ewe cu tvdsicn Shai 9.09 4.59 
2. Railway cars or locomotives............. 12.12 1.32 
3. Creamers, reli, or stamps... cis deen wane 5.28 
ee OO rr eo rrr ee Sada 2.57 
5. Sundry machinery and equipment....... 33.34 10.55 
ae | OO ae ee ee ee ee 6.06 11.71 
T. See Se GG Is cu ccc ee chee arcs 9.09 13 
8. Falling objects (rocks, timbers, etc.).... 3.03 11.40 
9. Cyanide and other poisoning............ a sae -41 
RG: Gee OP TIC os Cecile ceed ten 6.06 1.10 
ce Ore ee eer ee 6.06 1.66 
3%. Bend tocm, aves, DAF, leis... cece’ 3.03 11.31 
yt ee ae ee ree ee oe ewes 5.37 
14. Flying pieces of rock from sledging or 
CI ie tan fst lec cecmeateaetesadine aiaan 3.42 
BGs. BS, GHUIOIE = ccc ctctadivecaucasanse 12.12 29.18 
100.00 100.00 


1. Haulage System (killed, 9.09%; injured, 4.59% )— 
For all haulage work the essential safeguard is to main- 
tain equipment in proper condition. Regular inspec- 
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tions should be made, and the electric-power line should 
be marked with danger signs. 


2. Railway Cars or Locomotives (killed, 12.12%; 
injured, 1.32% )—Locomotives should comply with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission standards. Tracks 
and crossings should, where possible, be constructed 
overhead or underground. When crossing is on the 
track level, a railing should be placed parallel to the 
track, at the proper clearance distance, so that a person 
will be compelled to walk around it and not be able 
to step directly in front of a moving car or locomotive. 
Danger signs should be placed on both sides. The 
proper railroad clearance for main lines and sidings 
should be maintained wherever possible. In other cases 
standard warnings should be established. Loading 
chutes should be automatically counterbalanced to return 
to their clearance position when released. Safety 
wrenches should be used for pulling up or releasing 
car doors. 


3. Crushers, Rolls, or Stamps (killed, 0.00% ; injured, 
5.28% )—Gyratory crushers under ordinary conditions 
offer slight danger of injury. When running on wet, 
sticky material or on large chunks, a man may be re- 
quired to bar the ore, in which case a proper platform 
and guard should be provided. Transmission belts and 
pulleys should be guarded. The same precautions 
should be observed with jaw crushers. A warning 
should be issued not to expose the head or body above 
the crusher, from which pieces of iron or hard rock 
may fly with disastrous force. Rolls should be inclosed 
to prevent injury from flying pieces. Guard the pulleys 
and transmission belts and provide means of reaching 
the grease cups without danger of being caught. 
Fingers for supporting the stamps should be kept in 
good repair, so that stems are firmly held when chang- 
ing shoes or dies or when cleaning up. 


4. Tables, etc. (Killed, 0.00% ; injured, 2.57% )—Belts 
and pulleys should be guarded, and belt-shifters provided. 
Sumps or under-floor conveyor ways should be protected 
by removable railings or platforms, and a severe pen- 
alty imposed when these are not replaced. 


5. Sundry Machinery and Equipment (Killed, 33.84%; 
injured, 10.55%)—Transmission belts should be 
guarded on the accessible sides. When overhead, if the 
belt passes within 8 ft. of the floor, it should be pro- 
tected with a plate or screen guard. Pulleys and fly- 
wheels should be inclosed by protecting screen or plate 
guard, or railings. When in a dusty place, they should 
be kept clean and in balance, as it is possible for a 
cast-iron pulley to fly to pieces. Loose pulleys should 
be equipped with a standard type of belt-shifting device. 
Many accidents have been caused by men attempting to 
shift a belt with their arms or anything handy. 
Sprockets and chains should be guarded in a similar 
manner to belt drives. Gears should be inclosed with 
a removable. guard or railing. Clutches should be 
guarded; and, if in a dangerous place, should have an 
extension for throwing the clutch arm. 

Belts should he carefully hooked or laced to avoid the 
possibility of catching clothing. In nearly all cases a 





belt fails at the hooks; the joint should, therefore, be 
systematically inspected. When any weakness is ap- 
parent at this point, the ends should be cut off and 
rehooked. Removing or putting on belts while running 
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is a dangerous but often unavoidable procedure, and it 
should be attempted only by experienced men. This 
rule can readily be enforced by the shift boss or fore- 
man in charge. Motor drives should be guarded and 
the motors thoroughly insulated at the terminals. Line 
shafting should be guarded by railing, and all grease 
cups made easily accessible, if necessary by piping con- 
nection to the bearing. No projecting or rough places 
should be allowed on the shafting. Safety set screws 
and collars should be used. 

Elevators, both chain and bucket, should be housed, 
with sections removable for repairs or replacement. 
When repairing, the arrangement for holding in place 
should be carefully inspected by the head machinist 
before the men are allowed to start work. Belt con- 
veyors should have all pulley guarded by housing or 
railing. When the conveyor is above the floor level, 
steps and a platform should be installed at passage ways 
for crossing. Belt hooks should be kept in good condi- 
tion, with no sharp projections that might catch in cloth- 
ing. Flight and chain conveyors should have the sprock- 
ets and chains protected in a like manner. Oil or grease 
cups near pulleys or moving parts that are not easily 
reached should be piped out of the zone of danger. 
When placed overhead or in inaccessible positions, lad- 
ders or runways should be installed to obviate the 
necessity for the oiler to crawl near the moving parts. 


6. Falls of Persons (Killed, 6.06%; injured, 11.71)— 
Runways and platforms should be equipped with 
standard angle-iron or pipe railings and toe boards. 
For temporary use, wooden railings strongly con- 
structed will serve. Railings should be 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, with an intermediate member midway between 
the top rail and the toe board. The toe board should be 
4 in. high. Pipe railings should be made of standard 
13-in. pipe and fittings, with malleable floor fitting. 
Angle-iron railings should be 14 x 14 x } in. angle 
top rail and uprights, and 14 x } in. intermediate rail. 

Stairways should have all treads equal and all risers 
equal, and the tread should never be less than 6 in. nor 
more than 10 in. When possible, the angle should be 
45°, but not more than 60° nor less than 20°. Stair- 
ways should not be less than 30 in. between railings, 
except “where construction makes this width impracti- 
cable. Outside, or where the steps are likely to become 
slippery, they should be equipped with approved safety 
tread. Ladders should be securely fastened in place 
and have no missing rounds. 


7. Suffocation in Ore Bins (killed, 9.09%; injured, 
0.13% )—Men should not be permitted to go alone in 
ore bins nor at any time without the knowledge of the 
boss. They should be equipped with safety belt and rope. 


8. Falling Objects (killed, 3.08%; injured, 11.40%) 
—wWarning signs should be placed where there is danger 
of falling material. Toe boards on all runways and 
platforms should be carefully maintained. 


9. Cyanide and Other Poisoning (killed, 0.00%; ine 
jured, 0.41% )—The drinking-water supply should be 
regularly analyzed. Where work is done in a poison- 
out dust or fume, the proper form of respirator should 
be used. A change house where clean and working 
clothes can be kept separate, with shower baths and 
wash basins, is necessary. The lunch room should in- 
clude facilities for washing before eating. 
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10. Sealding or Burning (killed, 6.06%; injured, 
1.10% ,)—Local conditions should suggest the best safe- 
guards, but where there is danger of burns from pro- 
jecting flames a wire screen should be placed in front 
of the opening. 

11. Electricity (killed, 6.06%; injured, 1.66%)—All 
wires should be inclosed in conduits, and all fuse cut- 
outs and knife switches mounted in iron boxes. High- 
tension pole lines or exposed electrical apparatus should 
be marked with a danger sign. Feeders should be 
marked to prevent cutting in on a high voltage when a 
low voltage is wanted. Where main-power feeders are 
run open in wet or damp places, the insulation should 
include an approved rubber cover. In an alternating- 
current ungrounded system there exists a so-called 
“phantom ground,” from which sufficient voltage can 
be obtained to cause death. By installing a “grounding 
transformer” the voltage will be cut down to a mini- 
mum. On magnetic separators, the rheostats should be 
cut in before the switches are pulled, otherwise an arc 
is drawn on the switch which may cause a serious or 
fatal burn. 

12. Hand Tools, Axes, Bars, etc. (killed, 3.03%; in- 
jured, 11.31% )—Accidents under this heading are gen- 
erally due to carelessness, ignorance, or foolhardiness. 
The best means of prevention can be gained by the 
boss in charge instructing the men in the proper han- 
dling of the tools. 

18. Nails, Splinters, etc. (killed, 0.00%, injured, 
5.87% )—Torn-off boards should have the nails immedi- 
ately removed or bent over. Nails or splinters sticking 
out in the timbers or walls should be removed. 


14. Flying Pieces of Rock From Sledging or Crush- 
ing (killed, 0.00%; injured, 3.42%)—All types of 
crushing machinery from which pieces of rock may fly 
should be inclosed as far as practicable with a re- 
movable housing. Heavy goggles should be worn to 
protect the eyes when sledging. 

15. Sundry Causes (killed, 12.12%; injured, 29.18%) 
—tThis class contains the highest percentage of injuries 
recorded. In going over accident records the majority 
of cases are found to comprise sprains, bruises, and 
cuts. Efficient safeguards include danger signs, the 
lighting up of all dark places, and the avoidance of pil- 
ing material carelessly. 


Oliver Filter Modifications 
By C. T. RIcE 


In filtering galena froth concentrate, trouble is some- 
times experienced in keeping it from settling and build- 
ing up in the feed hopper of the filter. This also occurs, 
but to a smaller extent, when handling zinc froth con- 
centrate. Air lifts are provided to obviate the diffi- 
culty, but a better way of eliminating it is to belt the 


_ drive wheel of the agitator shaft in the feed hopper 


from an independent shaft instead of from the machine 
itself, so that it can be kept going when the machine is 
stopped. If trouble is experienced in cake formation, it 
may easily be remedied by speeding up the agitator to 
about 85 r.p.m., so as to throw the pulp against the 
filter cloth, rather than to form the cake with the filter 
submerged in the pulp itself, as is generally done. 
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Beaters are sometimes added to the machine by tacking 
burlap strips to a rotating shaft so as to slap the cake 
and thereby cause the cracks to close; but a better way 
is to speed up the filter and not make so thick a cake. By 
adding the fine concentrate from the tables to the flo- 
tation froth, the latter may be made more permeable, 
so that it can be filtered better and will crack less. 

Frequent blowing through the cloth often seems to 
cause it to blind more quickly. At the Gold Hunter plant, 
at Mullan, Idaho, a longer life for the canvas is insured 
by building up a bed of fine table concentrate on the 
drum before putting on the froth concentrate. The 
scraper is set so that it does not take the cake off closely, 
and compressed air is used sparingly. The retained bed 
of fine concentrate acts as a sand filter to catch the froth 
concentrate before it is sucked into the canvas. Be- 
fore adopting this scheme with the filters at the Gold 
Hunter plant, the life of the cloth was only about five 
months; and an average moisture content of 8% was 
obtained by following normal practice. Since the adop- 
tion of the new method, which gives a 10 to 11% moist- 
ure content in the cake, the same cloth has lasted about 
a year. When the filter bed of table concentrate is used, 
the cloth is blown only about once in 24 hours. Filter- 
ing is improved by feeding a considerable amount of 
fine table concentrate together with the froth concen- 
trate. 

At the Gold Hunter and some of the other plants in the 
district trouble has been experienced in holding the 
scraper blade against the frame. At the Hercules plant, 
the two Oliver filters have been placed back to back, and 
three braces are driven between the two to hold the 
scrapers against the drums. There is one brace at each 
end and one in the center. A better way of remedying 
this difficulty has been devised at the Gold Hunter plant 
by using a cast-iron plate to carry the scraper blade, 
and by making this plate wide enough to extend beyond 
the sides of the filter frame, so that it can be held 
against the drum by adjustable bolts. This plate is 10 
in. wide and cast § in. thick up to within 3 in. of the 
upper edge, where it bevels down to about 7 in. It is 
bolted or riveted to a 13-in. square rod turned down to 
13 in. to fit into the bearings of the scraper sent with 
the machine. The axle carrying the scraper mechanism © 
might be used were it not for the undesirability of shut- 
ting down the machine while making the change. To 
this carrying plate at its upper end is riveted the 
scraper plate, which extends about 4 in. in front of the 
cast-iron carrying plate. The scraper plate is only as 
wide as the drum, but the cast plate overhangs the 
frame of tne machine so that bolts can be brought up 
from ears attached to the top of the hopper frame to 
hold it in place. The rods hold the scraper against the 
drum, and the blade is so heavy that it cannot spring 
back under the strain, as does the scraper holder sent 
with the machine. 


The Metal and Thermit Corporation is one of the largest 
recoverers of tin from tin-plate scrap. Its plants at Chrome, 
N. J., and East Chicago, Ind., are devoted to this industry. 
Approximately 100,000 tons of tin scrap is treated yearly, 
and the recovery is approximately the equivalent of 2000 
tons of metallic tin. The tin is recovered in the form of pig 
tin, and also as the tetrachloride of tin. The detinned scrap 
is compressed into billets, which are sold to iron and steel 
plants. 
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A Wyoming Platinum Mine 


By H. H. Tarr* 


Two ranges of mountains, in reality high mesas, 
extend from Colorado into Wyoming, between which 
the North Platte River flows. The general elevation is 
between 9000 and 10,000 ft. above sea level. They are 
remarkably well timbered with tall straight fir, spruce, 
balsam, and other trees. The snowfall is heavy, from 
5 to 10 ft. remaining on level ground; and there are but 
two seasons—July-August, and winter. 

A copper mine was found on the westerly range and 
named the Rambler; another, on the easterly range, the 
Medecine Bow, was called the New Rambler. About 
fifteen miles northwest excitement arose on account of 
gold discoveries; and, the year being 1876, the district 
was named Centennial. About this time the outcrop of 
copper ore was discovered and located, only to be aban- 
doned and relocated several times before a permanent 
location was made in 1900. From 1901 to 1902 several 
hundred people settled there, and the town was named 
Holmes, after one of the owners of the mine. J. T. 
Holliday, and others from Laramie, became interested 
and formed the New Rambler Mining Co. A sawmill 
was erected at the mine, and, later, a small copper fur- 
nace to matte the low-grade ore. The richer ore was 
hauled in wagons to the Union Pacific R.R. at Laramie, 
45 miles northeast. 

The New Rambler Mining Co. was sold to Chicago 
people, who organized the Rambler Copper Co. and, 
later, the Platinum Mining and Milling Co. A con- 
centrating mill was built at the mine and a railroad 
was constructed by another company, from Laramie 
into the North Park of Colorado. This road passed 
within 10 miles of the mine, and the shipment of ore 
was greatly facilitated. The sawmill and the smeltery 
were destroyed by fire. 

The general rock formation on the east of the range 
is granite; to the west, gneiss, diorite and peridotite. 
On the west and north sedimentaries occur—quartzite, 
limestone and sandstone. There has been heavy glacial 
action, and near the mine may be found many well-worn 
quartz boulders. Gneiss occurs at the mine, but the 
rock from the lower levels is peridotite. There is no 
evidence of a vein or any of the usual causes of ore oc- 
currence and there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether a dike or a contact exists. As far as is known 
now the ore is a pot or kidney of diorite, charged with 
copper and iron. 

An cutcrop of copper ore originally caused the loca- 
tion of the property, but the better ore was found under 
10 to 20 ft. of soil. There is a record of 7000 tons of 
17% copper ore having been shipped. Probably 10,000 
tons of ore was mined, and as much more of low-grade 
material and waste. 

The property has been examined by some of the best- 
known engineers and geologists in the country. The 
rock classifications are attributed to Prof. J. F. Kemp. 
Prof. Wilber C. Knight, of the Wyoming University at 
Laramie, made a study of the ores and rocks. A pupil 
of his is credited with discovery of platinum in the ore. 

The ore is a decomposed diorite charged with gray 
copper (tetrahedrite) and pyrites, much oxidized and 
lotus 





*Box 432, El Paso, Texas. 
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altered, as might be expected in such a wet region. All 
the oxidation products are present—such as red oxide, 
and carbonate, and some products of reénrichment, 
covellite being common. It was from this covellite that 
sperrylite (arsenide of copper) was isolated, but no one 
at the mine has identified this mineral. There is a 
little antimony in the ore and less arsenic. The plati- 
num and palladium content varies directly with the 
copper, 5% copper ore having about 1 oz. of these 
metals, 20% copper ore, about 4 0z. A typical assay is: 
Copper, 5%; gold, 0.02 oz.; silver, 1 0z.; palladium, 
0.4 oz.; platinum, 0.6 oz. It is my impression that the 
deposit is a platiniferous copper ore in the same cate- 
gory as argentiferous copper ores and argentiferous 
galena. It is a significant fact that platinum occurs in 
a copper ore in southern Utah and to a small extent in 
the copper ores of Ely, Nevada. 

Considerable prospecting has been done in the neigh- 
borhood, but with no practical results. It is doubtful, 
however, if many platinum-palladium assays have been 
carried out, and most of the test pitting was done be- 
fore the platinum discovery was made. The cost of a 
platinum assay is prohibitive from the prospector’s 
point of view, from $5 to $35 being the usual charge. 
An assay for the above-named five elements costs $25. 
The assay is made with from 5 to 10 A.T. in the man- 
ner of a crucible gold assay, and the button analyzed 
by wet methods. An ordinary assay may be made for 
guidance in prospecting, and the small button tested 
qualitatively. Both platinum and palladium give richly 
colored salts, 4 designation particularly applicable to 
the iodide. Ordinarily, the prospector depends upon 
panning, which, in ores like those of the New Rambler, 
indicates nothing of value. Perhaps in other regions 
the same thing may happen. Some placer gold work 
was carried out in the district, but before platinum was 
recognized as being a constituent of the ores. The 
underlying peridotite carries 0.6% iron, in the form of 
magnetite and martite, and 0.014% copper, with prac- 
tically no platinum and palladium. 


Mining in Isle of Pines Has Future 


The Isle of Pines promises to become an important 
producer of iron, copper, and other ores, says Commerce 
Reports. Eleven mines have already been located, 
though only two are being actively developed. At one 
of these, an iron mine near Nueva Gerona, shafts have 
been sunk to a depth of 117 ft., and, apparently, fine ore 
is being found. Assays of samples of this ore are being 
made in the United States and Cuba. A copper mine, 
also near Nueva Gerona, only awaits the arrival of the 


necessary machinery to begin development work. 


Little has been done at the other mines, chiefly be- 
cause their boundaries have not yet been officially estab- 
lished. The chief Cuban government mining engineer 
has arrived in the island, accompanied by two assistants, 
and the work of establishing the boundaries is now un- 
der way. The Cuban government is taking a most active 
interest in the development of these mines, four of 
which are said to be owned by Americans, with an 
American engineer as manager, and the others by 
Cuban corporations. 


Remember the Comfort Fund of the 27th Engineers. 
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Controlling the Drawing-Oft 
In Caving Stopes 


By A. B. 





The successful removal of ore from large caving 
or shrinkage stopes has been accomplished by 
the use of charts which depict the ore contained 
in the chutes and the stope above. By system- 
atically keeping track of the ore removed from 
each chute, and regulating the amounts as re- 
quired, it has been possible to maintain an even 
top contour of the ore, thereby insuring a better 
extraction than would be possible under a hap- 
hazard method. Details of a drawing-off chart. 





stopes, it is essential that the ore be drawn evenly, 

or on a definite angle, in order to minimize ad- 
mixture of the ore with the waste overburden. If 
the drawing-off in such a body is done in an unsys- 
tematic manner, as shown in Fig. 1, the ore may draw 
down through narrow funnels in many of the chutes, 
and further drawing will pull only waste, or, at best, 
a mixture of ore and waste. On the other hand, if 
all chutes are emptied evenly, as shown in Fig. 2, the 
contact between the broken ore and the crushed capping 
will present a wavy outline, and the tendency toward 
piping will be offset by drawing from adjacent chutes 

Several methods to represent the amount of ore 
drawn from day to day and the amount left in the 


[: DRAWING ore from large caving or shrinkage 
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FIG. 1. CROSS-SECTION SHOWING EFFECT OF UNEVEN 


DRAWING FROM CHUTES 


(a) Shows funneling of waste capping through ore. 
uneven mixture of ore and waste in drawing. 


(b) Shows 


chutes in such stopes have been tried. One scheme, 
as shown in Fig. 3, consists of a flat board studded 
with finishing nails which are spaced at intervals cor- 
responding to the positions of the chutes underground. 
Iron washers are placed on these nails and built up 
to represent the height of the ore column in each 
chute. Each washer represents a certain tonnage of 
ore, so that the stack of washers signifies the height of 
the ore column in a chute, and, as the ore is drawn, 
washers are accordingly taken from the nails. By 


glancing along the top of the board, the contour of 
the top of the ore pile in the stope can be noted at 
any time, and the drawing-off which should be neces- 
sary to preserve the evenness of the stope can be 
accurately determined. 

In Fig. 3, if every foot in height of ore column over 
a chute contains 10 tons, each washer can be con- 
sidered as representing 10 tons of one foot in height, 
and it will be seen that chutes A, B, C, D, and E 





@ cuutes § 


COLLECTING DRIFT 


FIG. 2. CROSS-SECTION SHOWING WAVY OUTLINE AT 
CONTACT OF ORE AND CAPPING OBTAINED BY SYSTE\M- 
ATIC DRAWING FROM CHUTES 


contain 80, 100, 140, 100, and 180 tons, respectively, 
To draw these chutes so that the columns will be of 
equal height, chute A will not be drawn, 20 tons will 
be taken from B, 60 from C, 20 from D, and 100 tons 
from E. If it is desired to draw the ore on an angle 
of 20°, 80 tons will be drawn from A. This will empty 
the chute. according to the model, and waste capping 
should show in the chute mouth; 60 tons will be drawn 
from B; 70 from C; D will not be drawn, and 40 
tons will be drawn from E and it will be necessary 
to begin drawing from the new chute F. To continue 
drawing at this angle at the rate of 35 tons per day per 
chute, during the next day or shift B will be drawn 
empty, 35 tons removed from the other chutes, excepting 
D, from which only 30 tons will be drawn, and a new 
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Section across rene Off Model 
Each Washer represents one Foot in Height and 10 Tons of Ore 


X-X ‘is Line to which Chutes should be drawn to make them all even 
and keep ee of Ore Body Level. 
Y-Yis Line to which Chutes should be drawn to establish an Angle 
of 20° while the Line 
Z-2Z’ os the Point to which Chutes should be drawn during the next 
eriod, to maintain the Angle,and keep up a Production of 
35 Tons from each Chute pulled. 


FIG. 3. MODEL REPRESENTING ORE IN CHUTES 
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chute G will be started, from which 20 tons will be 
drawn. 

Another method consists of a board, arranged as 
shown, but instead of washers being used small pads 
of paper are placed over each nail and the pads num- 
bered from the bottom upward at any given interval 
such as 5, 10, 15, or similar combinations. The original 
top sheet of each pad gives the number of tons in 
the chute before the drawing-off begins. If the in- 
terval of numbering is 5, then every time five tons are 
drawn from any chute a slip of paper is torn from the 
pad and the topmost sheet indicates the number left. 

In order to watch closely the drawing of a large 
caving stope which covered an area of 225 x 400 ft., 
the ore from which was to be drawn through 1200 
chutes, the above methods were considered, but were 
discarded for the following reasons: (1) The top of 
the orebody had been top-sliced, and it was realized 
that considerable timber from the mat and old raises 
would be drawn through the chutes. This would hinder 


DRIFT NO. 
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To overcome these difficulties and devise a system 
which would show the relation of one drawing-off drift 
to another, and still be more flexible than any of the 
above plans, it was decided to chart the daily tonnage, 
making the use of a separate chart for each drift. 

The drawing-off in this stope was done along tim- 
bered drifts 25 ft. apart, having chutes on either side 
of each drift set. The drifts were run north and 
south, and each set was numbered, so that in one set, 
for example, No. 58, there would be two chutes, No. 58 
East and No. 58 West. In all drifts the correspond- 
ing numbered chutes were directly opposite each other, 
so that the raises extended from any east chute would 
connect with the raise extended to meet it from the 
west chute of the same number in the next drift. This 
arrangement facilitated a comparison of the progress 
of drawing-off in the various drifts without having a 
model of the whole stope spread out. 

In some cases a slight adjustment was necessary in 
plotting the tonnage removed from a chute, as there 
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FIG. 4. CHART SHOWING THE DRAWING-OFF OF CHUTES 


the drawing of the ore from the chutes, and in many 
cases prevent making the required tally for each shift. 
To keep a record of small tonnages drawn from some 
of the chutes would require too many washers over 
each nail, as each washer would represent one or two 
tons only. As the block was estimated to contain 
120,000 tons, the number of washers required would be 
enormous. (2) To show 1200 chutes on a board would 
require too much space and the operation of the model 
would be cumbersome. (3) The effort was to be made 
to draw the stope on a definite angle, so as to preserve, 
as far as possible, the unity of the mat and prevent 
admixture of the ore and waste. It was believed that 
drawing on an angle, the stope could not be closely 
watched over such a large area by means of a three- 
dimension model, and by means of the paper pads it 
could not be watched at all, graphically. 


would be from 15 to 30 tons more pulled from a chute 
than it had been estimated to contain. This excess 
tonnage was credited not to the chute from which it 
was drawn but to the adjacent chutes in the same 
drift, or to chutes in adjacent drifts which carry the 
same number as the one from which the excess was 
taken. Generally the ore was credited to the chute 
which showed the removal of the least tonnage. It 
may be stated that, after having pulled nearly 75,000 
tons from the stope, in no case has this method of 
balancing chute tallies failed, and in every chute which 
has been abandoned to date, old timber and waste have 
appeared at the chute door within five to ten tons of 
the amount estimated. 

The reason for balancing these chutes in this man- 
ner is that, owing to the fact that timber from old 
raises and the mat is annoying to the chute tenders, 
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it is not possible to always pull the tonnage required 
from a chute. This irregularity causes the ore to run 
into those chutes which have been pulled the most, 
concentrating the tonnage in these chutes, to the 
detriment of those giving trouble with timber. Such 
irregularities, if allowed to continue, cause mixture 
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the ore computed to be in the block has been recov- 
ered and the admixture of waste brought the total 
tonnage drawn up to 105% of the total tonnage of ore 
estimated. 

Fig. 4 shows the form of the drawing-off chart used 
for each drift, and Fig. 5 shows the appearance of 


CHUTE TALLIES 


STOPE No. 


Cars Drawn—Day Shift | 
Small 


Chute No. Cars To Be Drawn 


Large 


Day Shift Boss, 


FIG. 6. 


of ore and waste and result in loss of ore; and it is 
in this connection that the drawing-off charts have 
given the best service. 

Composite samples are taken daily of the ore drawn 
in each drift, and when the charts show that only 30 
or 40 tons remain in a chute, samples are taken from 
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FIG. 5. CROSS-SECTION OF DRIFT AS SHOWN BY CHART 
that chute. When the assay for any chute reaches 
the minimum analysis allowed, and if, in the judgment 
of the bosses, the percentage will not increase, that 
chute is closed and abandoned. 

A simple calculation will show what proportion of ore 
and waste is being drawn over any area, and solving 
these equations by substitution will give all the data 
needed, and from which percentages may be obtained. 

Let X equal tonnage of ore drawn; 
A equal grade of ore as calculated for the 
block ; 
Y equal tonnage of waste drawn; 
B equal grade of waste capping immediately 
over orebody; 
C equal tonnage of ore and waste drawn from 
area as shown by tonnage records; 
D equal grade of tonnage drawn from area, 
as shown by assay records. 
Then X + Y= C. 
And AX ~~ BY == De. 

The success in the use of these charts is shown by 

the fact that of the area already abandoned, 90% of 
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Cars Drawn—Night Shift 
Small 


Total Cars Drawn 
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Night Shift Boss 


TALLY SHEET FOR THE DRAWING OF ORE FROM CHUTES 


that drift as pictured by the chart. The difference 
in the angle of actual ore pile and the graphic repre- 
sentation is due to the disproportionate scale of the 
chart. Fig. 6 shows the form in which the drawing-off 
requirements for the day are given to the bosses under- 
ground. 


Rights as to Stolen Ore 
By A. L. H. STREET* 


Where persons by means of wrongful underground 
workings extract ore from adjacent property and sell 
it to a smelting or refining company, the right of the 
owner of such property to hold the company for the 
value of such ore is not affected by the question whether 
the guilty persons have been joined with the company 
as codefendants or not. But where it is sought to 
hold the buyer of ore on account of a purchase made 
from one who was lawfully in possession of the ore 
under contractual relations with the owner, and who 
made wrongful sale thereof, then it is necessary to join 
such person as a codefendant with the buyer. These 
points were decided recently by the Colorado Supreme 
Court in the case of Hicks vs. American Smelting and 
Refining Co. (172 Pacific Reporter, 1055). 


New Illinois Hoisting Record 
By H. A. WHEELER+ 


Orient No. 1 coal mine, in Franklin County, IIl., has 
just made the remarkable record of producing 32,514 
tons in one week of six days, on a single shift of eight 
hours per diem. This is a daily average of 5149 tons, 
and the biggest day’s output, on Oct. 10, was 6008 tons. 
The shaft is 600 ft. deep, and 4-ton cars are employed, 
with self-dumpers in the tipple. 

This achievement indicates a hoisting rate of three 
trips per minute, from one of the deepest shafts. in 
Illinois. It is the highest record for the state, if not 
for the world. 





*Attorney at law, 820 Security ae Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
7408 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri 
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Grease Amalgamation of Gold * 


By H. A. WHITE 


Consideration of the possibility of using grease as a 
substitute for mercury in the amalgamation of gold, does 
not, because of that substance’s characteristics, warrant 
expectation of successful application, but attention may 
be directed to the process in use at Kimberley and the 
Premier mine for recovery of diamonds by means of 
grease tables. It must be borne in mind that, although 
the physics of amalgamation is largely unexplored ter- 
ritory, in the main the practical effect is to use prefer- 
ential adhesion as a means of concentration. In order 
to get an idea of the forces thus brought into play, the 
following experiments were made: 

A piece of mill gold was rolled flat, and a square of 
2 cm. side was cut from it and mounted on wood in such 
a manner that a free gold surface could be suspended 
horizontally from the beam of a balance, and a piece 
of ordinary banket ore was ground to shape to enable 
a similar area to be treated in the same way. Each 
piece had thus an area of 4 sq.cm. and an effective edge 
of 8 cm. A table was arranged over one pan of the 
balance upon which the surface to be tried could be 
placed, and the other arm of the balance carried the 
counterpoise of lead foil and the additional weights 
required to break the contact made. The accompanying 
table gives the results obtained. It may be remarked 
that free fluid surface contacts gave consistent results 
on repetition, but that the figures referring to grease 
or amalgamated plate are only roughly reliable. It ap- 
pears fhat a gold surface exhibits greater adhesion to 
grease or oil than the banket ore surface tried; and that 
a thin film is effective in accordance with the formula 
expressing the force with which two surfaces are held 
together by a film of liquid between them: 


AT : 
. re BT sina 


where A is the area of the film, B its circumference, 
7’ the surface tension, d thickness of film, and a the 
angle of contact. 


FORCE OF ADHESION BETWEEN VARIOUS SURFACES AND GOLD 
AND BANKET ORE IN THE FORM OF SQUARES OF 2 CM. EDGE 


Banket, Gold 
Surface Grams Grams 
IN oS noe a CANS Sua bwin ASE 1.55 1.67 
Thin film of distilled water on glass. . eisitrteeets 8.00 15.00 
Oe a ELS bh wn'bin died a0 Klnees 1.07 i 
Thin film of mineral oil on glass................... 13.00 20.00 
Grease, | cm. thick on wood...................04- 60.00 90.00 
Grease, 0.5 cm. thick on wood..................0. 180.00 190.00 
Thin film of SS IN ein os bonne baer 200.00+ 200.00 + 
Thin film of grease on wood under water, pressed down 
PU NI acco tingsign Monte pony ae kes 5.00 10.00 
After MB MGM ss ROSS Oh ce eb aeee Deore 25.00 22.00 
ID 355 het Senet cite adios Soc eae: Nek ee 45.00 
I 5 55 Pak a Lily Ic ascthoien swede cee eee 
EN os ok oes ets dau neues |S aoa hail 200.00 + 200. 00+ 
RI i eh hw Ae odie aoe wine ah 2.00 13.00 
ee EEE Oe PPT ree 13.00 
Mercury as amalgamated Soe spa se eve te sane 105.00 
Mercury as ‘“‘wet’’ SEE ore. bole tae Gabe - Sato 160.00 
After 5 min. ae Oe a eee 160.00 
SION, < atte. ee ca ee et a 200. 00+ 


The grease ened 4 in 5 the experiments was a thick dark 
residual from petroleum distillation, soluble in petrol. 


COMPARISON OF GREASE-PLATE WITH MILL 
AMALGAMATION 


A free-milling test of a screen sample assaying 9.6 
dwt. showed 41.6% extraction after shaking 10 min. 
with mercury. This grade would show in the mill 





*Excerpt from the Journal of the Chem. Met. and Min. Soc. 
of South Africa. 
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about 50% extraction. Ten assay tons of the same 
material was dropped into 2 in. of water standing in 
a pan, the bottom of which was thinly coated with 
grease. It was shaken thoroughly, and immediately 
washed off with a strong stream of water, which took 
away all but a few specks, which glistened on the grease 
and showed gold and pyrite under the microscope. The 
tailing caught in another pan showed practically no loss 
on re-weighing and yielded 31.5% extraction, the bulk 
of the loss being recovered from the grease. The 
greater part of the pyrite was not apparently retained 
by the grease, contrary to expectation. 


WORKING-SCALE TEST 


One of the three “overflow” tables attached to a tube 
mill was covered over with a wooden board (4 ft. 6 in. 
x 4 ft. 9 in.), on which was spread a coating of grease, 
and the usual stream of pulp was run over for 24 hours, 
and left untouched. The grease collected 39 gm. of 
concentrate, carrying 1250 oz. gold per ton; and the 
total gold represented only 6% of the gold expected on 
that plate. The experiment was then repeated, with 
the modification of removing grease and concentrate 
every 12 hours. The grease collected 480 gm. of con- 
centrate, carrying 540 oz. of gold per ton, and the total 
gold represented — of the gold expected for that 
plate. 

The experiment was again repeated, with the modifica- 
tion of removing grease and concentrate every two 
hours. The grease collected 468 gm. of concentrate, 
carrying 535 oz. of gold per ton, and the total gold 
represented 28% of the gold expected for that plate. 
A continuous grease-belt system might be expected to 
give better results. 


Oriental Consolidated Mining Co 


The report of the Oriental Consolidated Mining Co., 
operating in the Unsan district of Korea, for the year 
ended June 30, 1918, shows that the company’s three 
mills—the Tabowie, Taracal, and Maibong—crushed 
303,672 tons of ore, with a gold content value at $5.90 
per ton. Two hundred stamps were in operation for 
337 days, 23 hours and 4 minutes, and the amount 
crushed per stamp per 24 hours amounted to 4.49 tons. 
After amalgamation, by which the grade of ore was 
reduced to $3.12 per ton, the tailing is concentrated. 
The concentrate produced, amounting to 29,606 tons, 
was cyanided. A summary of metallurgical results is 
as follows: 


METALLURGICAL RESULTS, ORIENTAL CONSOLIDATED MINING 
CO., FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1918 


Extraction Recovery 
Per Ton Per Per Ton Per 
Milled Cent. Milled Cent 
Gold recovered by amalgamation. ew teenhon Si $2.78 47.1 
Gold extracted by concentration. . . $2.55 Sie | Ges ‘eas 
Gold ee ad ee of con- 
centrate. ake? a Katee : A 36.1 
Total recovery in bullion form. ib ; $4.91 83.2 


Average milling iit. initia amalgamation and 
concentration expenses, was 5lc. per ton. The average 
cost of cyaniding concentrate was $2.16 per ton treated, 
or 21c. per ton milled. The average mining cost in- 
curred at the five mines producing ore was $1.83 per 
ton. Ore reserves as of July 1, 1918, were estimated at 
775,000 tons, valued at $4,090,000. The report is ex- 
plicit, and results are given in well-arranged tables. 
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The Porphyry Coppers 
I1I—Mine and Equipment Investment’ 


By L. H. GOODWINt 


as a rule, published detailed statements covering 

plant costs. The annual reports, in all cases, in- 
dicate the gross investment in plant, but generally the 
subdivision of the amount among mines, milling, and 
other units is not shown. 


Ts: porphyry copper mining companies have not, 


UTAH COPPER Co. HAS A TOTAL PLANT INVESTMENT 
OF $32,417,725 


The Utah Copper and Chino companies are excep- 
tions, and each year publish the additional investment 
for each unit of their plant. The accompanying data in 
Table I have been compiled from the Utah reports, and 
indicate the total investment as of 1907, with yearly 
additions from 1910 to date. In addition to the total 
investment of $24,568,713 in mining and milling proper- 
ties and plants, the Bingham and Garfield R. R. repre- 
sents a net expenditure of $7,849,012, making the total 
in property and plant $32,417,725. Depreciation charges 
have not been deducted from the figures here presented. 


TABLE I. PLANT COSTS, UTAH COPPER CO., 1907-1917 
Mine 
Mine Magna Mill Arthur Mill _ Surface Leaching 

Year Property lant Plant Equipment Plant Total 
1907 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) $9,093,251 
1908 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 10,286,083 
190 4 (a) (a) (a) (a) 10,536,251 
1910 $8,205,766 $4,402,769 $1,342,238 $809,251 (a) $14,760,02 
1911 95,563 140,955 885,368 3,232 (a) 1,215,121 
1912 15,500 243,969 785,589 75,062 (a) 1,120,120 
1913 4,000 284,213 451,892 77,322 (a) 817,427 
1914 645 142,713(b) 55, 544(b) 75,680 1,351 275,933 
1915 42,825 108,143(b) 365,238(b) 76,92 (a) 593,133 
1916 23,350 196,285(b) 628,844(b) 210,855 300,468 1,313,102 
1917 612,950 535,192(b) 2,082,283(b) 284,499 958,930 4,473,854 


"OO 


Total, $8,953,899 $6,054,239 $6,596,996 $1,702,829 $1,260,749 $24,568,713 
Plant and equipment sold, replaced or abandoned during a 396, 268 


Net book value as of Dec. 31, 1917.. 


(a) No expense incurred; or, if lnsneadl, ont ompanntele reported. 
(b) Expenditures for purchase of lands for tailings disposal were prorated 
equally to the Magna and Arthur plants. 


$24,172,445 


Taking as a basis the year of maximum production, 
1917, during which 12,542,000 tons of ore was milled, 
Table II indicates plant costs per ton of yearly capacity. 
TABLE II. UTAH COPPER CO.’S PLANT COSTS PER TON OF YEARLY 


CAPACITY, AS OF DEC. 31, 1917 
Per Cent. of Investment 





Investment Total per Ton Year 
I oir i ae Raine deka Cos $8,953,899 22.0 $0.714 
Deferred stripping ae. ae 8,300,040 20.4 0.661 
Concentrators. . ae 12,651,235 31.0 1.009 
Mine surface equipment. . rn 1,702,829 4.2 0. 136 
Leaching plant...............0.6- 1,260,749 3.1 0.105 
ORUNIR S 5< oo da Oed ounces ae cs 7,849,012 19.3 0.626 
NLS. 4 4s eae oe oe caer $40,717,764 100.0 $3.25 


The item of deferred stripping expense is not essen- 
tially different from that for development in under- 
ground mining, and is included in the figure represent- 
ing the total investment required to attain the present 
rate of production. 

Regarding depreciation, the Utah Copper Co. first set 
up a reserve in 1913, charging 5% of the total cost of 
all plants and equipment. This rate, or a comparably 
nominal one, was maintained until 1916; but in 1917, 





*Parts I and II of this article appeared in the N 2 
Nov. 16 issues, respectively. - ' os = 


tMining engineer with . 
wee Pe gi Rogers, Mayer & Ball, 42 Broadway, 





owing doubtless to the new Federal tax rulings, a higher 
rate was established. To the end of 1917, a total of 
$3,385,759 had been placed in depreciation reserves. 
Table III contains a segregated statement of Chino’s 
investment to date, with the unit costs of its various 
plants per ton on the 3,608,100 tons milled in 1917. 


TABLE I1I. CHINO COPPER CO’S. PLANT INVESTMENT AS OF 
DEC. 31, 1917 





Investment 
Total ers Cent. of Per Ton of 
Investment Total Capacity 
ote 1 mine and mill et. $1,802,796 12.6 $0.500 
=. to a property.. 152,015 1.1 0.042 
Datahousadecenxeede 268,29 1.8 0.075 
eee Fontes ment. 686,470 4.8 0.190 
Underground develo ment. . aes 106,219 0.7 0.029 
ae ag stripping charges......... 2,910,197 20.3 0.806 
y plant construction......... » 112,813 49.6 1.972 
Mine uilding and equipment...... 1, 660, 868 11.6 0.460 
WSs sidney Je eeteaiaends $14,699,668 102.5 $4.074 
Less abandonments, etc., charged to 
WI ais ccaoeeeichad con ecend 362,250 2.3 0. 100 
POOR Ne oie had Okdewateastaes $14,337,418 100.0 $3.97 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED’S PLANT CoSTs HIGHER THAN 
THOSE OF OTHER STEAM-SHOVEL MINES 


The plant costs of the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co. serve as another example of a steam-shovel mine, but 
Nevada Consolidated’s operations differ from those of 
the Utah Copper Co. in that they are of smaller extent 
and of shorter indicated longevity, with, consequently, 
a more limited period in which to amortize orebody and 
plants. The Nevada Consolidated also owns its own 
smeltery. 

The total and depreciated investments in property 
and plants are summarized in Table IV, and the outlay 
per ton of 1917 mine prvauction is indicated. Applied 
to the 4,064,095 tons milled, the total investment of 
$25,895,953 represents $6.37 per ton. Why Nevada’s 
investment should be so much larger per ton of capacity 
than Utah’s is not apparent. It may be noted that the 
proportion of the total investment borne by the various 
items at the two mines agrees rather closely, the princi- 
pal differences being attributed to the fact that Nevada 
owns its own smeltery and that Utah maintains the 
more expensive railroad. 

TABLE IV. NEVADA CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO., TOTAL PLANT 


COSTS AS OF DEC. 31, 1917 
Undepre- Depre- PerCent. Total 
ciated ciation of Investment 
Investment Applied Total per Ton 
ae GRTeee wnwceseds 23.9 $1.522 
Less ore extinguishment...... .......... $3,521,015 SGtis “Ive wack 
Weadadeseted dc attcdces Me bkeeiwes GREER IIG 2 Sits Ses 
Mine equipment — ne 
aan. 7 ae FORGE) .. xseiees 3.1 0.195 
Less depreciation. Paawwiwna a hare abu eeta $197,992 aan daedes 
WN etaddens stewed ces undadeunete ete See = Wesw >) caeenee 
Deferred charges, strippin; 
oannend eee . Bee eas ee re Rene - ‘as ceeuse 21.0 1.341 
Milling aa smelting plant. . PERROEE « .aceadeces 38.1 2.427 
POU 5 a. ois be hav acy tines $4,634,387 eee .~ delle 
NS ota 1 Ved Bur ais wean Cutie tulad $5,233,493 ping. eae 
I hes ici anexwe DSOG.. Seethecuen 13.9 0.885 
TAIN < Caecccats ieetesons $1,101,702 whee? eet 
WOU ood eedts eed vednceuer ay ce ture CRORES aca. vaweeee 
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The underground porphyries do not publish enough 
detail of plant investments to permit as good an analysis 
as is possible with the reports covering operations at the 
open-pit mines. Ray Consolidated published detailed 
costs in 1911, and Table V presents those data, with 
unsegregated figures for 1917. Tonnage mined in 
1917 was 3,621,233, and the total undepreciated invest- 
ment represents $6.73 per ton—not a great deal more 
than that of the Nevada Consolidated. The total charge 
against depreciation was $1,669,231 to the end of 1917, 
which includes $33,447 carried as depreciation on rail- 
road plant. 


TABLE V. RAY CONSOLIDATED PLANT COSTS, 1911 AND 1917 


1917 
Total Total Investment 
Investment Investment per Ton of 1917 
Property: 1911 1917 Capacity 
Original property acquired..... $5.171,730 = .......... eps 
Mill sites and mining claims... RE in cn aoe oe 
Reconstruction of old plant... . RO! ee 
Gila property purchased....... 1,942,354 = .......... eG? 
NDE is = ticks 6 Carma pei wae $7,903,383 $8,719,313 $2.41 
Mine development............ $2,120,491 $6,044,968 $1.67 
Construction and Equipment: 
Ray een mer Raeate' sly: Selon OReee. =. kG ws duwd a 
Hayden milling plant......... SP  asceep cane iets 
cellaneous expense......... OES 6 eh ean iene 
Total Bae ep ts aon Arama $4,611,440 $7,902,832 2.18 
MES a Sere aw Sa es 1,007,490 1,693,676 0.47 
De a en eng a ad $15,642,805 $24,360,789 $6.73 


INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 


The Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. does not 
give subdivided costs in its reports, but the meager in- 
formation that it does publish is of interest because 
the report covers the operations of a thoroughly modern 
plant, recently brought to capacity in a remarkably 
short time after production was begun. During 1916, 
5,316,350 tons was milled from this mine, which is more 
representative than the 1917 performance, owing to the 
reduced tonnage caused by the strike in that year. The 
property and plant investments, as of Dec. 31, 1917, 
with their unit costs per ton of 1916 capacity, are as 
follows: Mines, mining claims and lands, $17,110,201, 
or $3.22 per ton, and buildings and equipment $8,355,- 
041, or $1.57 per ton, which totals $25,465,242 and $4.79 
per ten. There has been charged, however, a total of 
$3,579,312 as reserves for depreciation and development, 
and this makes the apparent total of the investment 
$29,044,554, or $5.46 per ton. 

The Miami Copper Co. publishes its plant costs in 
more detail than the other underground porphyries, but 
its method of bookkeeping does not indicate yearly ad- 
ditions of new construction, nor deductions for depre- 
ciation, and the figures are therefore not comparable 
with the others presented. As of Dec. 31, 1916, its 
total investment in property and plants was $5,789,554, 
which represents $3.14 per ton for the 1,842 017 tons 
milled in the year 1916, but because of the different 
bookkeeping method employed, comparison should not 
be made with the other mines. 


Hewitt Pulp Distributor 


The even distribution of pulp is of vital importance 
in the efficient work of many types of milling and met- 
allurgical apparatus. At the Gold Hunter mill, Mullan, 
Idaho, a “kidney” pulp distributor was first used to ap- 
portion the pulp to the eight Callow roughers, but it 
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was found that, as the feed was delivered into the ro- 
tating box with considerable velocity, the machine fed 
by the compartment in line with the feed launder re- 
ceived more than the others, and the machine furthest 
away the least. In order to remedy this defect a feed- 
er, in which the. pulp passes down through the center 
of a rotating hopper pipe, was designed and installed 
by C. L. Hewitt. 

The apparatus was originally arranged for an over- 
head drive and one distributor pipe, but the Gold Hun- 
ter machine is driven from underneath and has two 
distributor pipes, one of which screws into a hole on 
the lower side of a bushing in one arm of the 6-in. cross, 
the other into a hole on the upper side of the other 


LB Shot 





DETAILS OF THE HEWITT PULP DISTRIBUTOR 


arm. In this way one pipe gets a full load, and the 
other takes any excess load. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates the manner 
in which such a machine may be constructed. The 
equalizer is connected to a vertical shaft by means of 
flanges. The speed may be arranged at from 26 to 
30 r.p.m., and the stationary box divided into as many 
compartments as there are machines to be supplied 
with feed. This type of distributor is suitable for split- 
ting a stream of any composition, and will make an even 
division of the pulp. 


Today. is an opportune time to send a check for the 
Comfort Fund of the 27th Engineers. 
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The Gold Question 


well-known professor of economics in the course 

of a private discussion of this subject. It is pub- 
lished here as a contribution to the general discussion 
of this important question: 


I have received your letter of Oct. 23, and also the copy 
of the of March, 1912, containing your article. 
The latter I am returning to you in accordance with your 
request. I have been very glad to read it, for I find that 
it ties you to the quantity theory in its narrowest sense, 
i.e. as relates to gold, and gives me some heads for argu- 
ment with you. 

Every one will agree that a price expresses the ratio 
between the quantity of money paid for goods and the 
quantity of goods sold. As Hobson says: “This theory 
admits no question, and requires no exposition. It neither 
raises nor solves any problems.” 

But the controversy about the quantity theory is based 
upon a narrower meaning, and both you and Professor 
Fisher finally make the quantity of gold the governing 
factor in the determination of prices. 

In your article of March, 1912, you say: “Two forces 
appear likely to exert a strong influence for some time to 
come in the direction of higher price levels. One force (a) 
is a continuation of the present large and increasing gold 
production. The other force (b) is the improve- 
ment of our monetary and banking mechanism in such 
ways as to increase the efficiency of money—a result equiva- 
lent in its influence on prices to an increase in the supply 
of money.” 

(a) Since you wrote, prices have increased the most stu- 
pendously in modern history, but gold production has been 
halting and then actually diminishing. Does not this in- 
validate your first statement? 

(b) Admitting that a given gold supply may be made 
the means of a more actively working mechanism, as is 
correctly suggested, why, if what is called inflation be 
such a bad thing, if high prices be so objectionable (cer- 
tainly they are) —why do not the bankers put on the 
brakes? Even within the last three months the issue of 
Federal Reserve notes has been greatly increased in rela- 
tion to the gold holdings. Why? Was it intentionally to 
put up prices? Why is the Treasury Department so eager 
to augment its gold? Why has gold supply practically 
been impounded? Why has an embargo been put on the 
exportation of gold? Why has the industrial use of gold 
been prohibited? 

If increased gold production, and consequently increased 
money supply, are primarily responsible for raising prices, 
by virtue of the increased quantity of money, how do you 
account for the fact that it is during the periods of high 
prices that discount rates, i.e. the hire-price of money, 
are also high? This is the case at present and it has been 
characteristically the case in the past. 

Referring to historical data, such a chart as you offer 
in your article is too rough wherefrom to draw any reli- 
able conclusions. You are doubtless aware that the U. S. 
Mint and the Engineering and Mining Journal are the only 
original authorities of continuous record as to world’s gold 
production. Their figures are substantially in consonance. 
You will find in EZ. & M. J. of Nov. 28, 1908, in a paper 
by me on “Has the Value of Gold Depreciated,” and in 
the HE. & M. J. of May 14, 1910, in a paper by me on “A 
Contribution to the Question of Prices,” accurate charts 
of gold production, index numbers, etc. If you will take 
the trouble to examine these carefully detailed diagrams 
you will find a close parallelism of Sauerbeck’s index num- 
ber and the Bank of England rate, and scarcely any be- 
tween either of them and the world’s gold production. But 
you will find that in comparing the world’s gold produc- 
tion with that of iron, copper, lead, and zinc from 1869 
to 1909, there was a steady falling behind in the case of 
gold, lending color to the belief that the production of 
gold did not increase fast enough and that there was a 


[re following communication was addressed to a 








real need to improve the mechanism of monetary and bank- 
ing systems. 

The data of production that I have cited to you go as 
far back as annual statistics exist, about 70 years in the 
case of gold, about 50 years as to the baser metals. Do 
I go too far when I say that the facts do not support your 
doctrine? 

How do you, moreover, account for the wide differences 
in the exhibition of index numbers upon dissection? An 
index number that gives a certain line as a composite may, 
and in fact does, give very different lines when resolved 
into metals, foodstuffs, etc. If money, and money alone, 
be the causative factor, ought not all commodities to rise 
more nearly alike? I have, in a previous letter, inquired 
how you account for the behavior of rubber and coffee even 
since 1914.’ 

I grant that any great increase in the quantity of paper 
money, when credit may have been impaired, as in the 
present case of Russia, may cause the prices of commodi- 
ties to rise in terms of such depreciated currency. Nor 
will I deny that the increase in the quantity of gold has 
some effect on prices, though, by comparison with the ag- 
gregate of business, that effect can be scarcely more than 
infinitesimal. But this is simply to concede that phase of 
the quantity theory that is self-evident truth. Moreover, 
there will be no inconsistency in the admission that a large 
new yield of gold easily won from rich placers might tem- 
porarily depreciate its value. Even more so the discovery 
of great treasure troves, as in the 16th Century. We might 
go further and conceive that a scientific discovery that . 
would permit iron to be transmuted into gold would reduce 
the value of gold to that of iron. But these are conjectures 
that have nothing to do with conditions that have existed 
during the last 50 years, or exist now, or with what we 
have reason to expect. 

You, and other exponents of the quantitative theory, re- 
gard gold as the master. Nay, more, you attribute to it, 
in the words of Yves Guyot, a miraculous character. Your 
opponents regard it not as a master, but as a servant. I 
am aware whither their logic may lead. A servant may 
be discarded in favor of another one, or of some improved 
mechanism. “Modern money,” says Hobson, “is becoming 
essentially ‘token’ in its character,” and he adds that “gold 
itself when used as money is sinking from its old character 
of intrinsic value and becoming a form of token money,” 
but he admits that “for purposes of international com- 
merce the present position of gold is such that a financial 
crisis of any broad character must for a time put general 
prices upon this basis.” Mr. Larkworthy, chairman of 
the Ionian Bank, goes much further and in his last annual 
address advocated the demonetization of gold and substi- 
tution of a paper currency based on the liquid wealth of 
the respective countries, i.e. a mobilization of liquid wealth. 
This is not a chimerical and impracticable idea, for the Greek 
currency is already established on that system. Moreover, 
has not our own Federal Reserve banking system ap- 
proached it, and does not the arbitrary control of exchange 
between London and New York reflect something of this 
sort? 

But we are stared in the face by the fact that the nations 
of the world have issued, or will have to issue, approxi- 
mately 200 billions of obligations that are payable in gold, 
that all the gold in the world is only about 5% of those 
obligations (as Mr. Jennings has luminously pointed out), 
and that the production of gold is diminishing seriously. 
Eventually the debtors may not want payment in gold, but 
that may not safely be assumed, and honesty indicates 
proper preparations to meet the obligations. 

The idea of stimulating gold production by means of a 
subsidy to gold miners is repugnant, but are not the gold 
miners entitled to friendly consideration in view of the cir- 
cumstances? You say laissez faire, that the situation is 
just what it ought to be according to economic law; but 
the governments have not let things alone. Gold reserves 


1The prices of rubber and coffee have not advanced materially 
since 1914. Indeed, rubber has declined. 
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have been impounded and the gold producers have been 
deprived of their rights as free agents. It is possible that 
they have been deprived of a premium on their product, 
although of that we cannot be sure; but certainly they 
have been denied the right to export their product to 
countries where they could have obtained the benefit of 
exchange amounting to the same thing. Why would an 
encouragement of gold production with which to settle ad- 
verse trade balances be any more of a tax upon the public 
than the manufacture of pianos for the same purpose? 
This country, and the world, is going to be called upon 
to cope with economic and financial problems of tremendous 
import. It is the duty of economists to give careful con- 
sideration to them and to revise previous opinions, if 
necessary, in order not to be swayed by prejudice in advis- 
ing against the general good. The fact that American 
professional economists, in the majority, uphold the quan- 
tity theory of money should not lead them to disregard the 
representations of Laughlin, Hobson, De Launay, Yves 
Guyot, and others, to speak only of contemporary authori- 
ties, especially inasmuch as we are able to show you that 
as to the general relation between gold production and 
average commodity prices over the period of about 70 years 
the facts do not support your contentions, and as recently 
as 1906-10, Professor de Launay, as well as myself, was 
pointing out the probability that gold production had not 
been increasing fast enough. W. R. INGALLS. 


Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
And Power Co., Ltd. 


The annual report of the Granby Consolidated Min- 
ing, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., for the year ended 
June 30, 1918, indicates that large coal measures have 
been acquired, situated on Vancouver Island, and that 
coke ovens are now being constructed at Anyox, B. C., 
which are expected to be in operation by Jan. 1, 1919, 
and to be capable of producing 250 to 300 tons per day. 

The total amount of ore smelted was 1,468,393 tons 
from the company’s own mines, and 25,722 tons from 
other sources. The metal produced amounted to 44,- 
685,001 Ib. copper, 550,163 oz. silver, and 30,730 oz. gold. 

Gross receipts amounted to $11,644,310.65, which, 
after the usual deductions, left net profits carried to 
surplus account of $1,527,132.95, making a total for this 
account of $4,929,459.67, out of which dividends were 
paid amounting to $1,500,042. Ore reserves, as of 
June 30, 1918, were estimated as follows: 


GRANBY CONSOLIDATED ORE RESERVES, JUNE 30, 1918 


Tons 
Ore containing from 3:t0: ST COpEr.... 2. ce cc ccc cr ecccsceces 64,740 
Ore containing from 2 to 3% copper................scecececees 10,480, 150 
containing from 1 to 2% copper... .. 2.0... ccc cence ccvee 3,017,713 
Ore containing less than 1% copper ...................0-000:: 9,968,605 
re ao ees eee ee eRe ey te dd ee a . 23,531,208 


Development at all the mines has been curtailed con- 
siderably because of the shortage of labor, but enough 
diamond drilling and other work has been carried on 
to enable sufficient ore to be exposed for the immediate 
requirements of shipments. 


Manganese Near Green River, Utah 


The U. S. Geological Survey has just reported the 
results of a reconnaissance, made by J. T. Pardee, dur- 
ing May, 1918, of 400 square miles in the Green River 
district south of the Denver & Rio Grande RR. between 
Thompson and Green River, Utah. The work included 
an examination of 20 manganese mines and a detailed 
survey of four square miles in the vicinity of the C. F. 
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& I. mine, made in order to facilitate a close estimate 
of the ore reserves. 

The manganese ore occurs as irregular lenses or 
“blankets” that lie a few feet brlow the suvface along 
the bedding planes of a gypsiferous calcareous red 
sandstone near the middle of the McElmo formation 
(Jurassic?) ; as veins and nodular concretions along 
joints below the blankets; and as fragments in the soil, 
residual from the weathering of ore of the two forms 
first mentioned. From a point near Green River the 
outcrop of the manganiferous beds runs in general 
southeastward about 25 miles and thence apparently 
swings northeastward around the La Sal Mountains. 

Manganese occurs rather persistently along the part 
of the bed that was examined, but only in places is it 
pure enough or in bodies large enough to be considered 
ore. Few of the blanket deposits are more than 50 ft. 
long, and most of them measure 20 ft. or less. Gen- 
erally they are closely spaced for a mile or two, forming 
rich or workable areas that are separated by long, barren 
stretches. Ordinarily the workable blankets range in 
thickness from two to six inches, but a few reach a 
thickness of three feet. Loose fragments of ore are 
scattered over thousands of acres, but owing to varia- 
tions in their distribution and in the proportion of frag- 
ments of rock mixed with them, only comparatively 
small areas are apparently workable under present 
conditions. 

The bulk of the ore has the properties of pyrolusite, 
which is probably secondary. Wad is widespread but 
not abundant, and rhodochrosite occurs sparingly in 
two mines. Many of the blanket deposits appear to be 
almost pure manganese dioxide. The ore generally con- 
tains less that 14% of iron, little phosphorus, and from 
a trace to one-half of 1% or more of copper. The 
residual ore in the soil generally contains 40% or more 
Mn, from 8 to 15% SiO,, and less than 2% Fe. 

In May, 1918, three operators were producing 400 to 
600 tons of high-grade manganese ore a month. Most of 
this came from the C. F. & I. and Salt Wash mines, 
cperated by the Green River Mining Co. The other 
active operators were the Needles Mining Co. and J. B. 
Fonder. The deposits are worked solely by open pits. 
The bedded deposits (blankets) bear an overburden 
ranging in thickness from a few inches to six feet, 
which is stripped off. Residual fragments of manganese 
ore are separated from the soil by dry screening and 
hand picking. 

Mr. Pardee estimates that 7300 tons of high-grade 
ore, containing more than 40% Mn, is available for 
mining under present conditions and without modifica- 
tion of existing methods. In addition, 22,500 tons, 
chiefly in the residual surface deposits, are possibly 
available to mining under improved conditions or meth- 
ods. About 5000 tons of ore containing from 15 to 40% 
manganese and considerable lime is also available. 


Unground Flint, Flints and Flintstones to the extent 
of about 15,000 tons and valued at $197,156 were imported 
for consumption in 1917, according to the U. S, Geological 
Survey. About 10% of this was “boulder flints,” ground 
for use in ceramic wares. Thus more than 50% of the 
30,000 tons of tube-mill lining and grinding pebbles used 
in the United States in 1917 was of domestic origin. Domes- 
tic substitutes have proved as cheap as and more satisfac- 
tory than imported materials. 
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A Dry-Concentration Plant in Arkansas 


By TOM 


“a \HE dry-process concentrating plant which was 
put in operation at Yellville, Ark., in the north 
Arkansas zinc and lead district, recently, by 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, is the first of its kind to 

be installed in the state. Although constructed 

primarily as a demonstration plant, it will be oper- 
ated as a custom concentrator for a number of small 
mines, which are without mill equipment, within 

a radius of five miles of Yellville. 

The mechanical equipment consists of a gyratory 
crusher, a rotary drier, two sets of 27-in. rolls, a 
de-duster, a screenless sizer, three vibrating screens, 
-one gravity screen, three regular exhaust fans, three 
dry-process concentrating tables, a belt conveyor for 
the removal of the tailings, and numerous bins. The 
power is furnished by two 65-hp. boilers, and one 50- 
and one 25-hp. steam engine, the larger being used 
to drive the crushing machinery, the smaller to drive the 
concentrating equipment. 

The floor space required for the tables is 54 x 11 ft., 
the deck being 5 x 8 ft. Power consumption is 4 hp. 
per table. Air is used as the supporting medium for 


the deck load, instecd of water; and the machine re-: 


sembles in appezrance the wet-process concentrating 
table, except that the deck is perfectly smooth and has 
no riffles. It is mounted on a shallow wind chest, 
which, in turn, is mounted on the running gear, and 
is oscillated lengthwise with a #-in. stroke. There are 
no movable parts in the machine except the head 
motion, which runs in oil. By virtue of springs, on 
which the running gear rides, standing at an angle, 
there is a slight rise to the deck as it travels forward. 
This produces a progressive movement on the material, 
causing the pulp to travel rapidly across the deck. The 
pulp, being dry, separates to some extent, according to 
the friction value of the particles. 

The air is blown into the wind chest under the 
deck through which it filters, and is regulated in volume 
by a shutter gate on the intake, enabling the operator 
to use such amount of air as is necessary, depending 
on the mesh of the material being treated. The air, 
passing through the pervious deck from the chamber 
beneath, instantly expands, forming a film of air on 
top of the deck, which stratifies the material vertically 
immediately it reaches there. This stratification is 
according to the specific gravities of the individual com- 
penents of the pulp, the lightest material being raised 
to the top and the heaviest remaining on the bottom, 
all the materials of intermediate density being lifted 
to their respective positions between these two ex- 
tremes. The pulp, having been stratified, is now in 
position to be concentrated by the table. 

The deck of the table is adjustable sidewise, stand- 
ing higher on the side where the feed is delivered, 
and gradually pitching to the opposite side. The deck 
stands about ? in. higher at the discharge end than at 
the feed end. The sidewise inclination causes the mate- 
rial to fall toward the low side, whereas the oscillation 
progresses the material rapidly toward the discharge 





*Mountain Home, Arkansas, 
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end. As the material is fed on to the table. the air 
comes through the porous deck and stratifies it, the 
lighter material being raised to the top of the mass, 
and, not being affected by the oscillation of the table, 
moving forward with the heavier particles beneath, and 
naturally falling down the incline with greater rapidity 
than the next heavier grains. Consequently, the lighter 
material must come off nearer the feed end, in a diag- 
onal line of from 10 to 45° from the feed. 

The heaviest material, not being affected by the film 
of air coming from beneath, and remaining on the deck, 
is pulled forward and taken out from under the mass 
first; and is discharged at the opposite end in a straight 
line from the last banking bar at the upper side of the 
table. Material in the next class settles down and 
takes its place immediately below the zone of the 
heaviest grains, and is in turn pulled out from under- 
neath the mass, carried over, and discharged next 
below the zone of heavier material. At the same time 
the gangue or lighter particles, being held at the top 
of the deck load and not so radically affected by the 
oscillation of the table, slide to the low side of the deck 





DRY CONCENTRATING TABLE 


by the natural law of gravity. Thus the effect of 
the oscillation on the stratified pulp is to form it into 
definite zones of clean mineral and gangue, which are 
discharged at the opposite end of the table from the 
feed, and along the low side. Sliding fingers under the 
railing beneath the skirt board make it possible for the 
operator to divide the zones at any point, and to cut 
any desired product from the table. 

The screenless sizer consists of an endless, corrugated 
rubber belt. The corrugations are graduated from +; 
in. in depth at the top to 4 in. at the bottom. The 
belt will handle pulp containing sizes as coarse as ;4,-in. 
mesh. The machine is adjustable from an incline of 
from 26 to 38° from the horizontal, giving all the 
range needed for any kind of material. Ten-sided beater 
rollers are placed every 6 in. across, under the belt, 
and vibrate it slightly. Being run at the rate of about 
90 r.p.m., they strike about 900 light strokes a minute, 
and cause the smaller sizes of the material to sift down 
through the larger sizes, the material forming its own 
screen, which is always correct. The sifting action 
stratifies the feed according to volumetric size, the 
finest sizes, always on the bottom, being naturally the 
first to lodge and remain in the grooves. As the mass 
slowly passes down over the belt, the next coarser size 
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lodges in the next grooves, and so on. The grooves, 
being graduated, with the finest at the top, permit the 
coarser sizes to pass on until they reach a groove large 
enough to hold or retard them. The coarser sizes not 
being held or retarded so much, travel down the incline 
faster and leave the belt soonest. The sizes held in 
the grooves ride forward with the belt according to 
size. Therefore the coarsest size will come off at the 
bottom of the belt nearest the feed end. 

If there is oversize in the mass too large for the 
grooves, it will travel down faster, as the grooves are 
too small to retard or hold it, and it will come off 
the belt at a point almost in line with the feed. The 
principle of the operation of the machine is that every 





DE-DUSTER USED AT YELLVILLE PLANT 


particle of the same size meets the same resist- 
ance in traveling down over the corrugations of the 
belt, and consequently must come off at the same place. 
By the aid of movable fingers under the railing in 
the hopper board, these sizes are divided into as many 
products as may be desired. The screen measures 6 x 
15 ft., surface dimensions. 

The drier is of the regular Ruggles-Cole type, and 
the rolls are the usual breaker rolls found in all wet- 
process plants. The de-duster is a galvanized-iron 
cylinder bin with a funnel top and bottom, at the largest 
place being approximately 4 ft. in diameter. The pulp 
is fed in on the left-hand side, near the top, and 
passes slowly down, for a part of the way over a 
series of three steps on both sides of the machine, to 


* 
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the outlet at the bottom. The air, which is the separat- 
ing medium, is fed in at two places, one on each side, and 
directly above the ore outlet at the bottom. It passes 
through the feed, as it comes into and through the de- 
duster, three times, before it is discharged. The dust 
is carried upward by the ascending air currents and out 
of the top into the dust bins. 

The vibrating screens are each 4 x 6 ft. and are 
set one after the other at an angle of 35°. A 36-in. 
exhaust fan is used to furnish air for the table that 
handles the fines; a 40-in. fan on the table that handles 
the medium-sized product, and a 50-in. fan on the table 
that handles the coarse. An exhaust fan is also used 
to furnish air for the de-duster. The belt conveyor 
is of the regular type running on concave rollers of 
sufficient size to keep the tailings away from the tables. 
The mill has a capacity of 50 tons per 24 hours. 

The crude ore is first passed through the gyratory 
crusher, which is set at ? in. From there it travels 
by gravity to the drier, where it is thoroughly dried, 
and thence to the first set of rolls by elevator, where 
it is broken down to 4 in. From there it goes to the 
second set of rolls, which are set at = in., then 
passing through a 4-in.-mesh gravity screen. From the 
second set of rolls it is raised by elevator to the top 
of the mill, where it is passed through the de-duster. 
The dust goes to the dust bins, and the rest of the 
product to the screenless sizer, where it is divided into 
six sizes. All under 24-mesh goes to the three vibrating 
screens, which are of 24, 40 and 60 mesh, respectively, 
where it is divided into four sizes. These, with the 
six sizes from the screenless sizer, make a total of ten 
products, which are carried by gravity to ten bins 
directly over the tables, each size having a bin with 
a hopper bottom and a spout leading to the tables. 
These ten classes of material are all handled separately 
on the tables, a size at a time being run. 

The plant was designed for use in arid regions or 
at mines in watered sections which are situated so far 
from a source of water supply that the cost of installa- 
tion of a pumping plant would be prohibitive. 


Estimating Sludge Depth in Vats* 


An ingenious method of measuring the depth of 
sludge in deep sedimentation tanks is employed at the 
sewage disposal works of Fitchburg, Mass. The 
measurements are made by means of a pitcher pump 
and 28 ft. of 1-in. rubber hose, marked in 1-ft. lengths. 
The pump is screwed to a 8-ft. plank and attached to 
the hose by a union coupling. In making measurements, 
the plank is placed across the top of a gas vent and the 
hose pushed into the tank until it is near the supposed 
sludge level. The hose is then lowered an inch at a 
time. Between each shift sufficient pumping is done to 
insure a complete change of water in the hose. When 
the sludge level is reached, the pump will raise sludge. 
The length of the hose below the chimney top is then 
noted, and as the distance from top of chimney to bot- 
tom of tank is known, it is an easy matter to estimate 
the depth of the sludge. 


The French Price for Aluminum.—The French Ministry 
of War has fixed the price of aluminum ingot at 6 fr. per kg. 


*Abstracted from the Canadian Engineer. 
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Labor Camp of the Minnesota Steel Co.* 


A modern sanitary camp was built during 1917 to 
house additional extra labor in the plant of the Min- 
nesota Steel Co. and for construction work on the Mor- 
gan Park townsite at Duluth, Minn. The layout of this 
camp, together with floor plans of the bunk house and 
the boarding camp, are shown in accompanying sketches. 

Buildings are of frame construction, set on piers 
sunk to solid ground, the lower parts being screened 
for 18 in. below ground by wire mesh to keep out rats 
and other burrowing animals. Inside walls are 8 ft. 
2 in. high. The exterior is of tar paper on the studs, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF BUNK HOUSE AND BOARDING CAMP BUILT FOR MINNESOTA STEEL CO. 


covered with 4-in. material, and varnished. The floors 
are double, with tar paper between, and the roof is of 
composition paper. Modern plumbing is installed. The 
camp is heated by stoves and lighted by electricity. 

Included as a part of the construction camp is an em- 
ployment office for the contractors, in which is a rocm 
for the medical examination of men who seek employ- 
ment. There is also a separate boarding camp suit- 
ably arranged for women. No women, however, have so 
far been employed at the camp. Among the special 
features of the camp should be noted the club building, 
equipped with a small store, reading matter, and music, 
and the separate bath and wash houses, one in connec- 
tion with the foremen’s bunk house and the other for 
the labor force. There is also a laundry house, where 
the men may wash their working clothes. 

The kitchen is equipped with a separate bakeshop, 
with a daily capacity of 220 loaves. All the bread, 





*Excerpt from Monthly Review of U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, April, 1918. 
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pastry, and cake used in the camps is made here. There 
is also a root cellar below the kitchen floor and a large 
ice box and meat-cutting room, well screened. 

All washing fixtures are of the “flowing stream” type, 
to avoid the danger of transmission of disease by com- 
mon use of washbowls. Sanitary drinking fountains are 
provided throughout. Shower baths are provided in the 
central wash house, and a supply of hot water is main- 
tained. All windows and doors are screened. 

The camp accommodates about 400 employees and pro- 
vides quarters for 10 women. It cost approximately 
$31,500, including the sewers, water lines, roads, and 
lights. 
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West End Consolidated Mining Co. 


The eleventh annual report of the West End Con- 
solidated Mining Co., operating at Tonopah, Nev., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1917, shows that 66,833 tons of 
ore was treated. The gold content of this was 13,593.81 
oz., and the silver content, 1,316,327.88 oz. Total re- 
covery of these metals was 12,853.93 oz. of gold and 
1,219,860.68 oz. of silver. Total direct mining and 
milling operating expense amounted to $5.213 per ton 
during 1917, as compared with $4.380 for the previous 
year. The increase in tonnage milled during the year, 
as compared with 1916, amounted to 10,641; and the 
milling costs per ton were reduced from $2.925 in 1916 
to $2.792 in 1917. 


Suitable Scratch Pads for the engineering office may be 
made from used or antiquated blueprints, old forms and 
reports or other available paper that has one clean side. 
These may be cut to approximately the same size and 
bound together by paper fasteners or adhesive tape. 
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Acid and basic types of converters . View of main smeltery building 
OLD DOMINION COPPER MINING AND SMELTING CO. WORKS AT GLOBE, ARIZONA 
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Notes on Electric Welding 
By H. K. PoRTER* 


The repair of machines used in mining and metal- 
lurgical operations has always been a source of trouble. 
When an important piece of apparatus breaks, and the 
nearest foundry is many miles away, a shutdown is 
imminent if a new part is not secured in a short time 
or the old part repaired. 

The average railroad machine shop, six or seven years 
ago, wasted thousands of dollars annually, but this was 
not realized because most engineers had no faith in 
electric arc welding processes. Locomotives were idle 
for weeks while being fitted with new boiler tubes. A 
number of manufacturers of electrical machinery, how- 
ever, continued their investigations, and, as a conse- 
quence, modern locomotive specifications call for elec- 
trically welded boiler tubes and other parts, and the 
mechanical committees of the railroads favor the repair 
of bars, plates and similar pieces by the electric process. 
The United States Navy has a number of welding out- 
fits in constant service, and wonderful repairs have been 
effected. The interned German ships which had been 
damaged by their crews were repaired in a remarkably 
short time; and electric welding was largely responsible 
for the rapidity with which the work -was done. 

Many mining companies are wasting money, not 
through negligence, but because they are not thoroughly 
posted on the multitude of uses to which an electric arc 
welding system, efficiently operated, can be put. Butt- 
welded joints without reénforcements can be made 
almost as strong as before the break, whereas, with 
reénforcements, the original strength can be attained. 
Much stronger and more perfect joints can be made by 
the electric process than by the usual gas method of 
welding, and at a fraction of the cost. Another im- 
portant and striking feature is that, by the electric 
process, no preheating of the parts to be welded is 
necessary. With the gas method it is ordinarily neces- 
sary to preheat to a great extent, so that the filling 
metal will not be chilled when it comes into contact with 
the parts to be welded. 

With the electric process, the material to be welded 
is the positive terminal, and consequently the hottest, 
and perfect fusion is accomplished because the large 
volume of heat generated warms the material to be 
welded to such an extent that it cannot chill the filling 
electrode or material. 

The average electric arc welding equipment is simple 
in construction and has no complicated parts which re- 
quire the services of a college-trained electrical en- 
gineer. Such an equipment is more nearly “fool proof” 
than the average mine locomotive, and, with the im- 
proved means for protection of the machine, the ap- 
paratus can hardly be misused. Good welding can be 
done with an outfit consisting of a sufficient number of 
cast-iron grids, but the method is wasteful, because a 
great deal of electrical energy is dissipated in the form 
ef heat. 

Suitable equipment should consist of a motor with 
low-voltage generator, and means for protection against 





*Mechanical engineer and sales manager, mine car department, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 
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overloads caused by heavy rushes of current at the 
time the arc is struck. It is always necessary to make 
contact, on the material to be welded, with the carbon 
or metallic electrode, and then break away quickly when 
drawing the arc, because of the low voltage. The con- 
tact must be made before the flow of current starts. It 
is at the time of drawing the arc that the heavy over- 
load occurs; and if suitable provision is not made, the 
generator may be made inoperative. 

There are a number of electric arc welding machines 
on the market with which the average man who has 
been properly instructed can make good welds. He can 
become one of the most useful men on the property, 
because, on account of his skill as a welder, he can often 
keep the plant in operation if there should be an unex- 
pected breakdown. 

Cast iron, steel, and cast steel can be welded to ad- 
vantage by the electric arc system. The enormous 
saving made in railroad and electric railway shops could 
be exceeded by the more general employment of welders 
around the mines. Most mines are inaccessible to 
sources of supply, and much time is now wasted in the 
transportation of materials needing repair. 

When small pieces are to be welded, metallic elec- 
trodes are used, and the current required varies from 
50 to 200 amperes, depending upon the bulk of the 
material. Carbon or graphite electrodes are used when 
heavier parts are to be welded and where the current 
varies from 300 to 600 amperes, as in the case of large 
sections. Varying degrees of current may be obtained 
by regulation of resistance. The only point which must 
be safeguarded against is lack of skill on the part of 
the welder. A poor welder can ruin much materizc'. All 
the reputable venders of electric welding equipment can 
furnish the services of a skilled demonstrator at a 
nominal charge, who can, in ten days to two weeks, 
thoroughly train a capable man in the successful op- 
eration of the equipment. 


Air Screens for Furnaces 


An account was recently given in the “Zeitschrift des 
Vereines deutscher Ingenieure,” of the latest methods 
employed in Germany for screening furnaces, says the 
Iron and Coal Trades Review. Workers tending fur- 
naces, and required to examine the glowing material at 
frequent intervals, suffered a great deal from the ex- 
cessive heat radiated, and various devices have been 
tried to minimize the ill effects. For example, hollow 
water-cooled furnace doors have been tried, but ob- 
viously they afforded protection only while closed. 
Again, devices have been installed for drawing off the 
hot air in front of furnaces by centrifugal exhausters 
placed in front of the furnace opening. An objection 
to these is that workers are subjected to great variations 
in temperature, prejudicial to health. According to the 
article quoted, the most effective device is to fix im- 
mediately behind the furnace door a narrow, oblong 
nozzle, through which cold air is blown upward, thus 
interposing a screen of relatively cool air between door 
and furnace. This arrangement is to give adequate 
protection to the worker, and has the incidental ad- 
vantage that when the doors of the furnace are opened 
the escape of flame is checked. 
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Readjustment, Not Reconstruction 


By J. R. FINLAY* 





Some interesting notes which were _ read, 
in the author’s unavoidable absence, at the 
November meeting of the New York Section of 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America. 
Mr. Finlay summarizes the economic conditions 
prevailing in the United States at the present 
time, makes comparisons with other countries, 
and deals with the question of reconstruction. The 
relation of industrial power, producing capacity 
and efficiency is shown, and the importance of 
mining enterprise emphasized. Historical refer- 
ences are made to Great Britain’s sound financial 
and international position after the Napoleonic 
wars, as compared with her condition today. The 
greatness of this country and its vast resources 
are forcibly portrayed, and attention is drawn 
to the fact that not the least important result of 
the Great War-is that the United States is now 
the banker of the world. While material success in 
this and many other directions is a matter for 
congratulation, it is neither disloyal nor unrea- 
sonable to hope that other peoples will also rise 
to greatness from the ashes of a devastated and 
exhausted Europe; for, as Mr. Finlay aptly con- 
cludes, there is more profit and satisfaction in 
dealing with a prosperous and contented nation 
than with one that is disorganized and bankrupt. 


WISH to call your attention to some simple matters 
I of arithmetic and geography which we used to learn 

in school, but which some of us may have forgotten. 
One of these familiar statements was that the United 
States was about as big as the whole of Europe. Some 
of our doctrinaire friends will undoubtedly have a con- 
temptuous answer to this recollection of geography, say- 
ing, perhaps, that the school books never ought to have 
said any such thing; that space is not greatness; that 
our presumed bigness is a mere aggravation of our 
littleness—for are we not little in spirit, art, and ideas? 
But though I do not wish to be placed in the spread- 
eagle class of patriots, I disagree with the self-disparag- 
ing doctrinaires, and join forces with the geographers. 

That the United States is, in sober truth, equa! to the 
whole of Europe in those elements that constitute na- 
tional strength—industrial, political, military, or naval 
—is the main fact to consider in all discussions of re- 
construction. Moreover, I imagine that well-informed 
men in Europe may recognize the fact more clearly 
than we do. 

To prove this thing, it is necessary to get down to 
arithmetic, but before we can apply the arithmetic per- 
haps it is necessary to call attention to the axioms with 
which we may start. 

The war has proved one thing so thoroughly that we 
may take it for an axiom—namely, that the mass of 
military power is about equal to the mass of industrial 
power. The same organizing forces that create one 





*Mining engineer, 45 Cedar St., New York City. 


create the other. A weak industrial nation is not a 
great military nation, and the people who try to make 
it so will find that they are building up a sophistry. 
On the other hand, a strong industrial nation is not 
necessarily a military one, but that is a matter of its 
own option. It can be, whenever it wants to be; and it 
will want to be whenever it feels a necessity strong 
enough. 


POLITICAL POWER IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Another axiom is that political power—international 
influence—is in proportion to this interchangeable in- 
dustrial or military power. I say power, not the asser- 
tion of power, or the use of it. The fact that some 
clever leader in an inferior nation may attract great 
attention in international affairs; and give his country 
the appearance of power, may be due wholly to the fact 
that some superior nation does not oppose him. It may 
have no reason to, or it may not have a leader who can 
use its power. 

Another axiom is that the industrial power of a na- 
tion is not measured by gold or by foreign trade or by 
bank statements. It is simply the producing capacity 
of the people, which will be a function of their numbers 
multiplied by their efficiency and again by their natural 
resources. Another axiom, which brings us nearer 
home, is that industrial power is based on mining, for 
the fundamentals of manufacture are dug from the 
ground. You cannot make machinery without an as- 
semblage of metals; and you cannot produce metals 
without fuel, or run machinery without it. Still another 
axiom is that the cheapest place to manufacture iron 
is the cheapest place to manufacture machinery and 
the cheapest place to run that machinery. Therefore, 
industrial activity centers in the area of iron manufac- 
ture. And still another axiom is that subject colored pop- 
ulations are a negligible factor in comparison with the 
white nations. Their productivity is infinitesimal, their 
organizing ability nil, and they furnish nothing to the 
white men except materials to work with. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 


I have called these statements axioms, because they 
seem so to me. They may not be accepted without 
question; but I think they will stand analysis, and I 
proffer them as starting points for political and eco- 
nomic speculations. If these statements are true, what 
is the arithmetic? 

This country uses as much coal as all Europe put 
together—600,000,000 tons a year. It produces as much 
iron as all Europe put together; and twice as much 
copper as all the rest of the world. It has as much 
land as all Europe, and that land is just as good as, if 
not better than, that of Europe. Capital is produced 
not by a mass of peasants, however industrious those 
peasants may be. The Chinese are industrious, but 
they have no capital. The Russians are sturdy workers, 
but they have none either. Capital is produced by prof- 
itable and organized industries. By this measure we 
shall find that the United States produces as much 
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capital as all Europe combined. The question of how 
that capital is used, whether it is invested at home 
or in foreign countries, has nothing to do with its 
existence. 


A COMPARATIVE UNIT OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


It strikes me that the amount of coal consumed by 
a nation may be taken as a fair, though perhaps a 
rough, measure of the use of machinery, as well as of 
the organization of industry. This idea has excited 
indignation, I believe, among some, but it is not un- 
reasonable. A better measure would be the sum total 
of mechanical power; but the statistics of that; except 
for coal, are not so easily obtained. The United States 
uses its share of water power, and of gas power, too, 
probably in full proportion. 

Some critics complain that this mass of crude force 
is no measure of soul, of intelligence, or of grace. Per- 
haps it isn’t; but our most soulful national competitors 
would like to have it, just the same. I do not claim that 
machinery produces our intelligence. I claim that our 
intelligence produces the machinery. Judged by the 
amount of machinery produced, the United States may 
claim considerable intelligence. I am willing to believe 
that moral, artistic, and other desirable qualities are 
somewhere tucked away in that intelligence. 

It is, of course, a fair criticism that this country may 
be producing easily, for the reason that it is simple to 
produce in this country, because of the virgin resources 
of the continent—that efforts may be centered on mere 
production and not on making an economical use of 
what is produced. That is a fair field for inquiry, but 
a true comparison with other nations would be difficult 
to make. It is to be taken for granted that other na- 
tions excel in many respects, even in fields of industry, 
and that they always will. But, as compared with other 
countries, the United States does not seem to be putting 
an undue strain upon its resources. Half the known 
coal of the world is in the United States—five times 
as much as is in Europe. 


THE QUESTION OF RECONSTRUCTION 


But what has all this to do with reconstruction? Have 
not these facts been measurably true any time these 
last 25 years? Yes, they have been true; but it took 
a war to make ourselves and the rest of the world 
conscious of it. That is the function of wars. A war 
is not won by chance, although there is a big element 
of chance in it, but by the operation of forces that 
were in existence before the war began. In making 
plans for the future it is necessary to pay attention to 
the proportion of things which has been established 
by the war. 

This country, or, to speak a little more comprehen- 
sively, North America, comes out in a position strangely 
parallel to that of the British Isles at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. England was practically uninjured 
in that struggle. Her armies fought only in a limited 
field and in small numbers. Her chief effort was at sea. 
Her losses of men were spread over a period of more 
than 20 years. Business at home was generally pros- 
perous, and the country was the acknowledged leader, 
not only in the new processes of manufacture based on 
the use of steam, but in volume of production and in 
capital. England was the international banker, as well 
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as the distributer of the world’s goods and the greatest 
manufacturer. She was a creditor nation, and her 
trade policy ‘was soon to be changed in accordance with 
that fact. Her international influence was supreme in 
proportion to the weight of all these reasons. 

For many decades this position of England seemed 
impregnable. She finally lost her position as the great- 
est iron producer, and also, no doubt, as the greatest 
wealth producer, first to the United States, about 1890, 
and then to Germany, a decade or so later. The in- 
dustrial power of the United States is at present about 
twice that of the entire British Empire. If we group 
Canada in the industrial sphere of the United States, 
where it assuredly belongs, we shall find the disparity 
to be much greater; and it is bound to increase without 
any visible limit. 


CONDITIONS AMONG THE ALLIES 


In the meantime the nations of Europe are hurt. 
They will soon make up their losses in population, no 
doubt, if they can regain their prosperity. England 
is the least injured of the Allies, but she has not escaped 
so easily this time. She has lost two millions of men in 
killed and seriously wounded; she has been brought 
to contemplate starvation as a practical possibility; 
and her industrial equipment, notably her merchant 
marine, has suffered considerable depreciation. More- 
over, she has lost so much money that she has probably 
forfeited her position as a creditor nation, certainly 
so far as the United States is concerned. On the Con- 
tinent the chief industrial nations have suffered an in- 
dustrial loss which might be likened to a destruction of 
working capital and an enormous depreciation of plant. 
It is notorious that the railroads all over Europe are in 
a terribly neglected condition. I am not talking about 
the area of the battlefields, upon which attention has 
been concentrated, but about almost the whole area of 
the Continent. 

In Germany the loss of working capital has been pro- 
digious, beyond doubt. Take for instance her position 
in copper. Her normal business during the war period 
would have caused her to import 1,000,000 tons of cop- 
per from the United States. She probably needs that 
much today. She is no doubt in the same position re- 
garding many other staples, such as cotton, wool, and 
rubber. In depleting her working capital thus, she 
has lost the power of paying freely for new supplies. 
Moreover, her plants are run down and need repair. 
Thus, as a business concern, she is no longer in the 
first class, but is now among those that have to stagger 
along with out-of-date equipment and hand-to-mouth 
finance. In addition, she will be compelled to go to 
countries that have just been her enemies to find sup- 
plies with which to keep her people busy; and in those 
countries her agents will be met with hostility and sus- 
picion for some time to come. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEM IN EUROPE 


In Europe they have a real problem of reconstruction, 
compared to which we have no problem at all. Not a 
window pane has been broken in this country, or in any 
of its dependencies, as the direct consequence of war. 
The military losses are so small that it is possible that 
the death rate in 1918 will prcve to be less than in 1916 
—so small, at any rate, that it will have no visible effect 
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on the vital statistics. Industrial equipment is in as 
good condition as ever, and business is suffering only 
from shortage of labor caused partly by an excessive 
demand for our products, but mainly by the diversion 
of young men into the Army and into those industries 
that directly supply armies. 

The return of all these men—and women, too, by the 
way—into peaceful and permanent occupations, is the 
main problem. There is no end of material to work 
with. The only thing to find out is what we wish to 
make and what we wish to have. It will be readjust- 
ment, not reconstruction. It will not be overhauling 
the car, but will be merely resetting the timing gear. 
There are no particular new problems, but there is, 
perhaps, an accentuation of old ones. 


THE PART AMERICA WILL PLAY IN THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 


The main thing will be to adjust our ideas to the new 
international position, and this will bring new interests 
and probably some day a change of national policy. The 
change amounts to this: In former times the United 
States went to foreign countries for money; now they 
will come here. The lender is the banker. The United 
States is already a creditor nation to the extent of a 
good many billions, and I imagine that the part it will 
play in the reconstruction of Europe will add a good 
many billions more. In the days before the war who 
ever heard of an American buying the bonds of foreign 
governments? Now look at the list published every 
day in the Stock Exchange reports! Our banks have 
begun to establish branch offices in foreign countries, 
and it is probable that they will find increasing reason 
to do so. I suppose Americans will soon be trading in 
the bonds and stocks not only of foreign nations and 
cities but also of foreign business enterprises. 

While the process is going on there will of course 
continue to be an excess of exports over imports, but 
that excess will be an investment made in foreign coun- 
tries on which a return of interest and principal will be 
expected. It constitutes a growing claim on the pro- 
duction of these countries. The moment the invest- 
ment ceases, the payment of interest will mean an excess 
of imports over exports. That is the position of a 
creditor nation. International balances must be paid 
in goods. It would do this country no good to have the 
nations of Europe send us all their gold, with which we 
might buy our own products. We have those goods 
without buying them. The real function and value of 
the gold paid us by foreigners is to enable us to buy 
goods in foreign countries. 


POSITION OF CREDITOR NATION 


Now, the logical attitude of a creditor nation is dif- 
ferent from that of a debtor nation. It seems to me 
the former is pretty sure to lean toward free trade and 
to be less anxious to increase its population. However 
that may be, it is certain that a creditor nation, which 
becomes a creditor only by virtue of investments abroad, 
is bound to take a deeper interest in foreign affairs. 

To the extent to which the United States has arrived 
at this position, its business men, as well as the Govern- 
ment, are already compelled to know more about the re- 
sources and the economic and political condition of the 
rest of the world. The State Department will play a 
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more important part in the Government than it ever 
has before, and will continue to do so, and would do 
well to cultivate sound advisers on the broad subject 
of international economics. 

Some people have a dread of what other nations may 
do in the way of dumping cheap goods here. I find it 
impossible to sympathize with these fears. The country 
can be no richer than it can make itself with its own 
labor. So long as that is well employed on our amazing 
natural resources, the United States is bound to be the 
richest country in the world, and the more other peoples 
produce the better off it will be. 

There is much more profit and satisfaction in dealing 
with a prosperous nation than with a disordered and 
bankrupt nation. Those who fear foreign competition, 
it seems to me, are afraid not of the foreigners, but of 
their own unwillingness to adjust themselves to the 
facts. That is the real problem—to engage only in 
business for which our resources are adequate, and to 
avoid those enterprises in which our resources are not 
adequate. For instance, suppose potash can be made 
here at twice the cost for which the Germans can sell 
it. If this country persists in making it, by virtue of 
a tariff, it will certainly be keeping business away from 
the Germans, but with equal certainty it will be making 
its own people pay for the privilege. When it is a 
matter of distinct public policy, such as a provision 
against shortage in time of war, there may be good 
reason for promoting such unprofitable enterprises, but 
people are entitled to make such provision in the 
cheapest way, and that is not likely to be accomplished 
by nutting a permanent burden upon the people. 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Such is, to my notion, the broad economic outlook of 
the United States upon the rest of the world. The in- 
terest of the mining industry is primarily the interest 
of 10 or 12% of our population, and, secondly, the in- 
terest of the industry that is responsible for the com- 
manding position of this country in the affairs of the 
world. Our mines furnish the basic staples which make 
our manufacturing area the great clearing house of 
the world’s trade, not the only one, but incomparably 
the greatest one in the possession of any nation. 

Recent events have shown that the United States is 
not detached from the rest of the world, and also that 
it has a giant’s power. There will be a certain tempta- 
tion to use this power to exploit blatant conceits and 
emotional fancies, as well as new social and economic 
theories. There will be more need than ever for sound 
education and common sense. 

It is to be hoped that the American soldiers now in 
France, who are the flower of the country’s youth, will 
bring back a respect for the opinions of other people, 
some knowledge of the foreign point of view, and a 
desire to know something of the world as a whole. These 
men will soon be the leaders of this nation, and I believe 
that theirs is the duty of directing the future course. 
Those who went over first were among the best; 
and it would only be fair to them, and probably 
the best thing for the country, that they should come 
back first. They doubtless included the most intelligent 


and enterprising—the very men most capable of making 
a place for themselves, and who can add most to the 
constructive ability needed to adjust things here. 
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American Mining After the War 


By KIRBY THOMAS* 


diverted in unexpected ways, the activities of the 

American mining industry. Accomplishments 
during the war have been creditable to the leaders and 
workers in the industry, and to the established and 
extemporized official organizations which have assumed 
the task of shaping the business to the nation’s war 
needs. This unusual, and in some cases extreme, stimu- 
lation and adjustment of a varied and complicated field 
of activity like mining has created conditions which 
will call for broad and wise direction and control after 
the war, when more normal, but much modified com- 
mercial, financial, and transportation operations are 
restored. 

The artificial demands and prices for special metals 
and minerals created by the war needs, or by reason 
of restrictions on foreign supplies, must be adjusted 
more or less violently when the war is over. The 
results of such adjustment will be disastrous to the 
special interests involved, unless there is preparation 
and anticipation on the part of the Government agen- 
cies and the operators concerned. This general problem 
certainly calls for the best thought and study on the 
part of expert talent in the industry, and effective aid 
from official and other associations. 

Ways and means for giving “first aid” to the industry 
should be adopted in advance of the critical period 
which is approaching. Special tariffs, embargoes, and 
restrictions on competitive imports, or reduced special 
regional freight rates on the Government-controlled rail- 
roads, have been already suggested. The Minerals Bill, 
with its minimum price regulations and shield of direct 
Government aid, has been proposed as a panacea. Other 
proposals will come forward with a realization of the 
nature and importance of the problems. 

A particular example will emphasize and illustrate. 
What can and should be done to sustain and maintain 
the business of manganese mining, which has been 
extremely stimulated during the war? This business 
has grown from a yearly production of about 3000 tons 
in 1913-14 to more than 300,000 tons yearly in 
1917-18; and no inconsiderable capital outlay for the 
properties and for their development and equipment is 
involved. It is true that most of this, except in the 
“‘wild-cat” operations, will have been amortized out of 
war profits; but the organizations and the equipment 
will still have a potential value which will make it 
desirable to continue operations during the life of the 
properties, even if the profit per ton is small. 

It is not probable that the present “pegged” prices 
for manganese can be long maintained when normal 
sea transportation is restored, which will permit the 
import of manganese from Russia, India, and Brazil. 
Besides the advantages of cheaper labor, the foreign 
deposits are generally more extensive and of better 
average grade than any in America, and more easily 
mined. Most of the present American sources of 
manganese, except a few in the South, are remote from 
points of consumption and costly to operate. 


Lew war has stimulated and curtailed, as well as 





*Mining engineer, 70 Central Park West, New York City. 


Under these conditions, will the new and vigorous 
manganese mining industry of the country entirely 
collapse, or are there means and policies by which it 
can be continued during the natural life of the de- 
posits? A tariff to exclude the foreign ore from 
competition in the vast local market, and permitting 
its use for products for export, has been advocated. 
This, of course, involves the whole gamut of the pro- 
tection-free trade arguments of not long ago, and comes 
distinctly into the realm of politics. A direct bonus 
from the Government is also advocated, possibly to be 
recouped out of some plan of differential taxation, which 
will place the tax cost where it can be best and most 
equitably paid. 

The adoption of better practices and machinery, and 
tax exemptions are other plans suggested. The estab- 
lishment of nearer markets for the remote deposits to 
save freight on the crude products might prolong in- 
definitely the Western operations. Whatever the solu- 
tion may be, the problem is worthy of the united and 
best efforts of the technical men and operators concerned 
and of the Government authorities. 

The same general questions are involved with relation 
to the future status of the American chrome and 
magnesite industries, likewise chiefly war-born. The 
tungsten and molybdenum producers are already asking 
“What of the future?” The tungsten operators have, 
in general conference, asked for a tariff in order to in- 
sure the maintenance of the present high price of $24 
a unit after the war. The molybdenum producers have 
already been jolted by a sudden withdrawal of demand 
for their costly product. Can they be guaranteed a 
regular demand and price to justify the large outlay 
incident to the treatment of the low-grade deposits 
which afford a large and regular supply? 

The base metals—copper, zinc, and lead—are more 
subject to the natural laws of supply and demand than 
the special products already mentioned. Can the pro- 
ducers of these metals meet a reduced price and pay the 
higher wages which may likely prevail after the war? 
Improved machinery will probably help; and better and 
cheaper explosives should surely be available when the 
war is over. 

The future of the money metals—silver and gold— 
is largely dependent on the solution of gigantic problems 
of international finance. Certainly the mining industry 
should be heard in the councils of the nations consider- 
ing this subject; and some competent spokesmen should 
be selected to advocate requirements and protect the 
interests of the precious-metal industries in the proper 
place when the time comes. ° 

The unnatural and forced currents of distribution 
of coal and iron, due to the exigencies of the war, 
must be readjusted, and a general and broad plan to 
accomplish the needed readjustment will certainly he 
better than a “save-himself-who-can” procedure. A 
strongly increased demand for the materials used in the 
non-essential industries must follow the close of the 
war, for needs are accumulating on account of the de- 
ferred production of recent years. Thus the clay, 
kaolin, feldspar, building stone, and other properties 
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producing similar materials will be called on to greatly 
increase output, and probably before the country’s 
labor condition has been restored to normal. 

The domestic requirements for sulphur (brimstone) 
have been quadrupled during the last two years and are 
still increasing. What will be done with the surplus 
production capacity? How can the country meet best 
the requirements for nitrates and potash for fertilizers 
after the war? Will the war-stimulated potash produc- 
tion be blotted out by competition from the admittedly 
cheaper German product? 

These are a few of the problems facing the American 
mining industry. They are briefly presented to form 
the basis for the general postulate that the engineers 
and others charged with the progress and success of 
this very essential national industry have responsible 
and important duties to perform. It is necessary to 
urge that the task of solving these national problems 
be taken up now by individuals and the proper organiza- 
tions, so as to have the best solutions and procedure 
ready as soon as possible. 


German Machinery in African Plants* 


Bernard Price, the chief engineer to the Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Co., recalled, before a re- 
cent congress of South African manufacturers, the his- 
tory of the connection between that company and Ger- 
man electrical machinery, and the story cannot be re- 
peated too often. Mr. Price said that the combined un- 
dertaking of the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power 
Co., Ltd., and its subsidiary, the Rand Mines Power 
Supply Co., Ltd., constituted the largest concern supply- 
ing power in the British Empire, and he thought it 
would be of interest to the congress to learn how it 
came about that so much of the plant installed by these 
power companies had been manufactured and supplied 
by enemy firms. In his opinion, the history of these 
power companies was one of the best object lessons 
which could be cited in illustration of the methods by 
which Germany had developed her industrial power. 

When the Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Co., 
Ltd., was promoted about 12 years ago, every effort was 
made to raise the initial capital in Britain, but the cau- 
tious methods of British banking houses prevented that 
consummation, and, in the end, the industrial banks of 
Germany took up the original debentures. Having es- 
tablished the business with this initial capital, all fur- 
ther money was raised in Britain, and the influence of 
the German banks was quickly terminated, but in the 
initial stages the two large electrical manufacturing 
firms in Germany, namely, the A.E.G. and Siemens 
companies, through their close association with the 
banks, were enabled to obtain valuable contracts on lu- 
crative terms. In the later stages of development the 
position was reversed, and the German manufacturers 
met keen competition. Important contracts had to be 
placed in 1912, when every effort was made to obtain 
the required plant from British firms, but it soon be- 
came apparent that the German manufacturers were 
prepared to reduce their prices to any extent necessary 
to retain the business connection. It was not a question 





*Abstracted from the South African Mining Journal and En- 
gineering Record. 
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of a few per cent.; in fact, the price was altogether a 
secondary consideration. These German firms had made 
up their minds to dump their products at low prices 
rather than lose the business. Though it could not be 
said that the German plant had proved an unqualified 
success, there were no technical grounds for refusing 
te accept it; and no board of directors in those pre-war 
days would have felt justified in sacrificing the interests 
of shareholders merely with the object of avoiding 
the purchase of foreign machinery. 

In course of time the same position would recur un- 
less adequate steps were taken to prevent the dumping 
of enemy products in Allied countries. Why was it, 
Mr. Price asked, that Germany had been able to estab- 
lish such a strong position in the industrial world? In 
the first place, it was due to the financial organization 
whereby her manufacturing concerns had obtained the 
liberal support and assistance of banking houses. Sec- 
ondly, it was because of the amalgamation of manu- 
facturers into a few powerful concerns, which, by rea- 
son of their enormous output of standardized articles, 
were enabled to reduce their cost of production to the 
lowest possible level. These huge corporations had ac- 
quired the financial control of many power-supply un- 
dertakings, which were then forced to purchase their 
machinery from the controlling manufacturer at rela- 
tively high prices. In addition to this, the manufac- 
turing firms had combined as members of a cartel for 
the purpose of maintaining prices to all customers in 
their own countries. The assured profits earned by 
those means had enabled the manufacturers to write 
down the capital value of their factories until their 
works stood at a nominal figure on the books. Under 
these circumstances, goods could be dumped in foreign 
countries at even less than cost price without ultimate 
loss, because the increased output thus secured cheap- 
ened production, and, by taking such foreign business 
at low prices, an ever-extending market for future out- 
put could be established. 

Germany must be beaten at her own game, and this 
can only be done by organizing production and distri- 
bution on a more efficient basis. Today there are two 
enormous electrical manufacturing undertakings in Ger- 
many, and two in America, whereas in Britain there 
are numerous much smaller concerns. Mr. Price main- 
tained that salvation lay in combination and codperatiou 
between existing manufacturers, coupled with an effi- 
cient scheme of organization, not only of production, 
but also of distribution, right down to the ultimate con- 
sumer in every market of the world. 


Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company 


The semi-annual report of the Mount Bischoff Tin 
Mining Co., Registered, which operates mines and mill- 
ing and smelting plants at Waratah, Tasmania, for the 
half year ended June 30, 1918, indicates that 226 tons 
of concentrate was produced from the treatment of 
44,041 tons of ore. The total quantity of tin oxide 
smelted on account of the company, including that ob- 
tained from tributers, was 237 tons, which yielded 1434 
tons of tin. Ore reserves are given as 1,185,900 tons, 
with an average content of 0.29% tin. Dividends 
distributed during the period aggregated £16,500. 
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Industrial News from Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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Would Continue Federal Supervision 

Great advantage can come to American industry, ac- 
cording to the belief of the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, if much of the conservation and stand- 
ardization, which has been accomplished as a matter 
of necessity, can be continued. The various measures 
undertaken, he observed, had been projected and car- 
ried through under the stress of the war program— 
each measure taken up with the individual industry in- 
volved, and no attempt made to establish a general 
policy. Properly conceived, he declared, a policy of in- 
dustrial conservation and standardization in time of 
peace would make for a saving in materials, money, and 
labor, and a consequent increase in productive ca- 
pacities. Standardization of types and styles in various 
classes of commodities, he said, would make for cheaper 
costs of production, and, resulting therefrom, lower 
prices to the consuming public. The possibilities from 
such economies, he remarked, constituted one of the 
great lessons learned from the war. 

The Iron and Steel Institute Committee, in the course 
of reconstruction suggestions, emphasizes the point 
that a continuation of governmental supervision of in- 
dustry for the present is highly desirable. It is agreed 
that many changes in operating conditions of the steel 
mills will be necessary from the transition from a war to 
a peace basis. Some concellations and adjustments in 
war contracts will follow, but owing to the removal of 
many restrictions imposed on non-war industries, and 
the immediate demands of such industries, a probable re- 
sumption of Federal, state, and municipal improvements 
which had been temporarily suspended, and the demands 
from abroad for foreign construction which are already 
taking definite form, it is believed that the change can 
be accomplished in an orderly and a systematic way. 


New Uses for Zinc Sought 

As zine smelters and rollers, in response to the war 
demand, have hitherto enlarged their plants to double 
the normal pre-war capacity, the War Industries Board 
is studying ways of developing possible new uses for 
zine, so as to utilize this increased output. George 
C. Stone, of the non-ferrous section of the board, points 
out that the chances of increasing the uses of the metal 
are good. This is particularly so in the case of rolled 
sheet. In this country, Mr. Stone says, the rolled-zinc 
production has never been more than 10% of the spelter 
output. In Europe, many of the larger producers roll 
from 50 to 100% of their output. 

An objection to developing new uses for sheet zinc 
is the fact that the present demand nearly equals the 
capacity of the mills. Additional output would require 
new construction in rolling mills and modifications in 
machinery for putting the sheet into useful shapes. 
For that reason, and because of the fact that consid- 
erable time will be required to educate the public to 
the advantages of zine for roofing, which is “the use 


that promises most from a tonnage standpoint, Mr. 
Stone concludes that the increased use of castings is 
even more important at the present time than is an at- 
tempt to expand the use of sheet zinc. As the spelter- 
producing capacity of the country is in excess of the 
demand, ample material for castings is available. The 
probabilities are that castings could be substituted 
more seadily for brass, aluminum and other metals 
than would be the case with sheet metal. 

Though there are many ways in which zinc can be 
used to great advantage, Mr. Stone pointed out that 
care must be taken to keep in mind the following in- 
dustrial applications of the metal: It is quite soluble 
in acids and in alkalies; its strength is comparatively 
small and may be reduced importantly by exposure to 
relatively low temperatures (above 300° F.); its co- 
efficient of expansion is high, about double that of steel; 
and it is not fireproof, but can be burned in a hot fire. 

For purposes of ready comparison, the more impor- 
tant advantages in using zinc, as given by Mr. Stone, 
are: It is little affected by ordinary atmospheric 
agencies, as when exposed to the weather it soon he- 
comes coated with a thin and firmly adherent coating 
of the basic carbonate, which completely protects it, ex- 
cept from acids; it is very ductile and is easily formed 
into complicated shapes; it is susceptible to a high polish 
or can receive a dull or a frosted polish; it can readily 
be plated with gold, silver, nickel, or brass, and takes 
any of the finishes commonly used for brass or bronze 
articles; and it can be enameled if care is taken not to 
overheat in baking. Mr. Stone has compiled a list of 
nearly 200 articles for which zinc has been proposed 
or is already used. 


For Gradual Change to Peace Footing 


Reconstruction problems are being considered in 
scores of daily conferences between officials. Certain 
general policies are being followed, but the details have 
been decided upon in few instances. Every effort is 
being exerted to make the transition from a war to a 
peace footing as gradual as possible. 

Most of the forward steps taken during the war will 
not be retraced, states George Otis Smith, director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. He says: 


America’s unparalleled assets in mineral reserves have met 
the war-time test, and an unexpected degree of self-sufficiency in 
raw materials has made possible the marvelous expansion of man- 
ufacturing industries. The resultant increased burden put upon 
transportation has made too apparent the need of logically di- 
recting the agencies of distribution and of thus securing efficiency 
through economy. With this lesson in national thrift, taught 
by war, has come the realization that prices may be too low as 
well as too high—that adequate supply has larger meaning to 
the nation than cheapness, and that stabilizing industry by re- 
ducing hazards to a minimum takes away the only justifiable 
reason for large profits. So, whether the emergency has ex- 
pressed itself in the demand for greater engineering efficiency, 
for a manifold increase of domestic output, for a much more 
economical use of transportation, for the rigid control of dis- 
tribution, or for the fixing of prices high enough to insure 
production and low enough to prevent profiteering, these novel 
experiences in political economy are of more than passing interest. 
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Monthly Copper Production for 1918 


The table which appears herewith is compiled from 
reports received from the respective companies (except 
in the cases noted as estimated), together with the 
reports of the U. S. Department of Commerce as to 
imported material, and in the main represents the 
crude-copper content of blister copper, in pounds. 

It should be noted that the totals for the months 
covered by the table are different from those published 
last month, the production of United Verde Extension, 
which was not previously available, having been added. 

The grand total includes, under “Imports in ore and 
blister copper,” the production of such companies as 
Canada Copper, Granby, Cananea, Braden, Cerro de 
Pasco and Chile. As a matter of record, however, the 
individual figures are given after the total. We also 
report the production of the Boleo and Katanga com- 
panies, whose copper does not come to the United States. 


MONTHLY CRUDE COPPER PRODUCTION, 1918 
July August September October 
Alaska shipments......... 3,994,204 4,245,557 4,216,816 4,142,744 
Arizona: 
Arizona Copper.......... 4,000,000 4,300,000 4,330,000 4,060,000 
Cons. Ariz. Smelting...... 1,430,000 1,250,000 1,200,000 1,200,00 
FRQDIPAEIOE «.. ono cccctoce 9,000,000 9,000,000 ,800,000 8,125,000 
os Bi creat uns we oe ee 800,000 900,000 747,805 949,455 
Rs Foca vue enn es ows 4,793,082 5,374,198 5,012,865 4,945,178 
New Cornelia @. Susana cen 2,300,000 2,838,000 2,468,000 2,390,000 
Old Dominion. adds 2,533,000 2,064,500 2,292,000 2,373,000 
Me ers ccCheredaveees 7,300,000 6,625,000 7,250,000 »490,000 
BUMMIM Si ccc ounen ws ke 794,225 08,000 722,000 800,000 
Shattuck Arizona.. Sia 672,024 682,861 686,844 744,069 
United Verde Extension. . ; 1,037,520 4,627,260 4,623,300 4,702,500 
Other Arizona.. 2 24, 727, 751 26, 363,078 25,002,934 26,604,700 
California: 
DE exons cmceuns 1,330,000 1,320,000 1,140,000 910,000 
Michigan: 
Odemel, & Heola......... 11,118,426 10,718,520 10,341,468 11,929,929 
= Lake Superior (0)... 7,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 
ontana: 
MEME ids oc entaes 25,400,000 24,900,000 21,800,000 23,450,000 
Fe BI ik i6:c us Saree oe 2,076,460 1,714,358 134,700 1,823,000 
Nevada 
Mason Valley............ 1,190,177 1,032,702 1,682,340 1,086,200 
Nevada ConB.......ccee- 6,400,000 6,500,000 6,670,415 6,700,000 
New ae 
oe... -- Gadus 6,310,396 5,065,818 7,936,000 7,063,000 
Uta 
Utah Copper. . eon 16,021,766 19,920,947 17,785,000 19,000,000 
Eastern smelters (b).. Rewacs 1,750,000 1,750,000 TR neck es 
Total reported..... «.-- 141,979,031 148,900,799 144,592,487 ......... 
Others, estimated......... 17,350,000 16,650,000 13,400,000 ......... 
Total United States..... 159,329,031 165,550,799 157,992,487 ......... 
Imports: Ore and concen- 
trates, etc...... ; 12,898,436 18,546,115 10,828,810 ......... 
Imports in blister, ete.. 19,543,854 42,519,271 37,570,650 ......... 
Grand total..... . 191,771,321 226,616,185 206,391,947 ......... 
British Columbia: ; 
Canada Copper Corpn... 232,647 CO cdaere § Sasa von 
Granby Cons............ 2,167,077 2,820,207 GOFUSS iwi tees 
Mexico: 
WS hose nec heusn cues ROPE Oe kcdccenccs TiZeeee. wekanvece 
ee reer 5,000,000 5,000,000 4,900,000 4,300,000 
Phelps Dodge, Mexican 
roperties..........6 4,217,296 4,063,322 4,308,845 3,791,602 
Other Foreign: 
RGN a des he Ktele sd 7,036,000 6,690,000 6,020,000 (c)........ 
Cerro de Pasco........... 5,238,000 5,786,000 6,150,000 5,836,000 
RN cc 'he 5 hace eae a ces 7,556,000 8,496,000 7,346,000 8,548,000 
I a nnceetecses 4,894,200 4,894,200 QETNE kh endsece 
Boake & Sebisken ete as 1,324,823 2,052,091 SE, .ssawdaade 


(a) Only electrolytic cathodes are entered. New Cornelia also produces some 
er from ores sent to Calumet & Arizona smeltery, which is included under 
"Ot ce Arizona.” (6) Estimated. (c) Not reported. 


The production of the United States by months since 
the beginning of the year is as follows: 


Pounds 
I con Wa cun sda ain. cee Ks.eu oeeebeRe cubed 165,431,568 
I si bcna ca <cee ve baces cat entadewilenbis 160,011,364 
EEE odes 4Ges veka Ru ua cde Co erre KER aes 185,525,168 
IEA Ga eA ACUEREED CKO K OCU eee cutee awe 163,207,096 
5 se ERK ERM AEES emia ase Dee ee Wee Git 181,070,350 
Gat uat ewe he dUT sas SATIRE Cee hake 166,723,599 
EM din caste ven aeeee numaeKes cendee waneewn 159,329,031 
IE Si 1 SON Ka eee CHR Kars d gaa he Wee 165,550,799 
Pc ised da tsvcacutevnevamenneies 157, 992, 487 


The item “Alaska shipments” gives the official figure 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. Kennecott pro- 
duction for July, August, and September was 5,090,000, 
5,280,000, and 5,508,000 lb. respectively. 
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Contract Cancellations a Problem 


Foremost among the subjects brought to the fore by 
the cessation of hostilities is the matter of cancellation 
of contracts. In this connection, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States recently informed the Presi- 
dent that much apprehension and disturbance had been 
caused through such cancellations by some Government 
agencies, though public attention had hardly been at- 
tracted to it, because of the sensational war news. This 
was causing uneasiness among the banks, the com- 
munication said, that were extending credit to the con- 
tractors. The organization urged the creation of a 
clearance committee to pass upon all proposals to can- 
cel contracts, in order that raw materials that would 
be released by the stoppage of war production might 
be allocated to industries able to use them immediately 
for peace-time needs. This committee would serve until 
an adequate organization could be effected. 

Before the armistice was signed, the Secretary of 
War had already appointed a board of contract adjust- 
ment, clothed with the necessary powers to settle any 
disputes relative to War Department contracts. The 
decisions of this board are final, though appeals may be 
made to the Secretary of War. The board as constituted 
consists of three members with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

For some time to come, according to a statement 
made by the chairman of the War Industries Board, a 
large proportion of present Government contracts must 
continue, so as to make possible a gradual lifting of the 
restrictions and curtailments that have been imposed 
upon industry. It is also pointed out that provisions 
had already been made, as published by Maj. Gen. 
George W. Goethals in Supply Circular No. 88, dated 
Sept. 7, 1918, for terminating contracts before com- 
pletion. These provisions cover cancellation for con- 
tractor’s default, termination in the public interest, 
assignment of sub-contracts, and taking possession of 
contractor’s plant. 

Referring particularly to termination in the public 
interest, payments are to be made by the United States, 
in the event of such termination, for articles completely 
manufactured at the time and for raw materials; also 
for articles in process of manufacture and the con- 
tractor’s outstanding obligations incurred in good faith 
in connection with the performance of the contract. 
Provision is also made for payment of a fair amount 
on account of depreciation or amortization of plants, 
facilities, and equipment provided by the contractor for 
the performance of his contract. 

In return, the United States is released from its ob- 
ligation to take the remaining articles, not manu- 
factured, specified in the contract and to pay anticipated 
profits to the contractor on the unfinished portions of 
the contract. The contract provisions have been worked 
out with care to meet the situation presented both by 
fixed-price contracts and cost-plus contracts. 

A large number of contracts now outstanding do not 
specifieally provide for termination in the public in- 
terest. If it becomes necessary so to terminate these, it 
is assumed that the parties will generally desire to ad- 
just their rights on the basis of the equitable principles 
established by the contract provisions contained in 
Supply Circular No. 88. 
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Tin Dredging in Burma 

Six important tin-dredging companies are operating 
in Burma and vicinity. These include the Bangnon 
Valley M. L. Co., with one dredge; the Deebrook Dredg- 
ing M. L. Co., with two dredges; the Rahman Tin Co., 
with one dredge; the Ratrut Basin M. L. Co., with one 
dredge; the Siamese Tin Syndicate, with three dredges; 
and the Renong Tin Dredging Co., with three dredges. 

Work on several of these properties has been ham- 
pered during the year on account of the difliculty in 
obtaining spare parts for the dredges; and, in some 
instances, the closing down of one or more units was 
found necessary on this account. In spite of such dis- 
abilities, the Bangnon company, during the 1917-1918 
period, paid dividends amounting to 25%; the Deebrook 
company, 10%; the Rahman company, 20%; the Ra- 
trut company, 25%; the Siamese company, 30%; and 
the Renong company, 15 per cent. 

The high price of tin alone saved the last- 
mentioned company from reporting a reduction of profit 
for the year to June 30, 1918, according to the Statist. 
A good deal of the ground dredged was of a clayey 
nature, and the tin yield was lower per cubic yard. 
The operating results are compared in the table. 


DREDGING OPERATIONS OF THE RENONG TIN COMPANY 
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The rise in the cost of production per cubic yard 
dredged is attributable to the increased duty on tin, 
which amounted to £27,879, against £15,139 for 1915-16 
and £11,000 for 1914-15. The depreciation allowance 
is again on a liberal scale, a total of £10,945 being 
written off, as against a capital outlay of only £895. 
After including sundry receipts and deducting sundry 
expenses, the net profit totals £54,269. The capital 
remains unchanged at £112,267, of which £25,000 
is in 15% cumulative preference shares and £87,- 
267 in ordinary shares of £1 each. The preference 
dividend calls for only £3750; the total distribution on 
the ordinary is maintained at 30%, absorbing £26,180, 
and a provision of £5000 has to be made for income 
tax. Over one-third, or £19,339, of the profit is there- 
fore undistributed, and of this £5000 is allocated to 
reserve fund, as against £6500 last year, and the carry- 
forward is raised by £14,339 to £18,520, subject to 
directors’ extra remuneration (which amounted to $3,- 
500 for 1916-17) and excess profits duty. 


Thanksgiving for the 27th Engineers 


Every day is Thanksgiving Day since the Hun was 
smashed, but the great national festival now approach- 
ing can well be made the occasion for especial remem- 
brance of our mining regiment in France. In no year 
of our lives has there been greater cause for rejoicing 
than at this time. Celebration has been the keynote 
everywhere. But it is not human to celebrate alone, 
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and the mining man can get an extra thrill by setting 
them up for the 27th Engineers through the agency of 
the Comfort Fund. 

The regiment is still in France, and will doubtless 
be there for a long time to come. The signing of the 
armistice, even if followed by a formal peace, will not 
at once make tobacco and other comforts more plentiful 
than they have been in the past. The value placed upon 
tobacco is too well known to need further recounting. 

It is not strange that the Comfort Fund touched the 
right spot with the mining regiment from the first, 
though it is only incidentally a “tobacco” fund. It has 
furnished anything from a cigarette to a brass brand, 
and will continue to do so if it will make our miners 
abroad feel happy. So there is still a chance for the 
man who forgot about the Comfort Fund or did not 
know that it existed. Big or little, all donations are 
welcome, and now is the time to send them in. 

We are informed that Companies A, B, and C of the 
regiment were engaged, early in October, in what was 
a warm sector of the Western front. Captain Welsh, 
of Company A, wrote us under date of -Oct. 5, and in- 
closed a copy of a letter which he received in August 
from Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith, which letter follows: 


Aug. 6, 1918. 
Capt. Norval J. E. Welsh, 
Company A, 27th Engineers, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
My dear Captain: 

As your company is leaving the area tomorrow for 
. | take this opportunity of expressing to you, to your 
officers, your non-commissioned officers and your men, the regret 
I feel at parting with your organization. 

The administration of your company has always been excel- 
lent. It has the best kitchen, dining room, billets and arrange- 
ments for comfort of the men in the area. 

Please take some means of making this letter known to the 
officers and men of your company. 

Hoping that some time I may again have the pleasure of having 
in my command your fine organization, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. A. SMITH. 
Brig. General, Commandant. 


The above letter indicates the high respect which the 
officers and men of this company had won. Incidentally, 
we may mention that Company A was the first of the 
regiment to go over. It was followed by Companies 
B and C, together with Headquarters. Finally, Com- 
panies D, E, and F, accompanied by the band, embarked 
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Make your checks payable to W. R. Ingalls, treasurer 
of the Association of the 27th Engineers. Because of 
the work involved in administering the Comfort Fund, 
contributions are acknowledged only by publication in 
the Journal. 
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Mexico on Gold Basis 


President Carranza signed a decree on Nov. 13 re- 
forming the monetary system of Mexico by placing it 
on a strictly gold basis. The recent monetary crisis 
was caused by the exportation of silver half-peso pieces, 
which, as the result of the high price of silver, were 
worth more as bullion than as coin. Business has been 
handicapped recently by the scarcity of change. Under 
the new decree peso and half-peso pieces will be coined 
with less silver in them, thus making their exportation 
profitless. ; 

New gold coins now being minted are worth two and 
one-half pesos. Millions of pesos in silver and half- 
peso pieces, called “tostones,” recently have disappeared 
from circulation. These have been demonetized to pre- 
vent speculation in the new pesos. It will be illegal for 
any one to give more than 20 pesos of them as change. 


Latin-American Demand for Steel 

Latin-American concerns wishing to specify American 
structural steel for building and railway purposes can 
now do so without difficulty by referring to pamphlets 
in Spanish and English just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. These pamphlets 
are intended to facilitate sales of such materials in 
Latin countries, and are published in response to nu- 
merous requests from those countries. 

The text defines with scientific accuracy the generally 
accepted American standards, as adopted by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, and the publication 
of the series has been made possible by the codperation 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Bureau 
of Standards, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. One of the pamphlets announced is entitled, 
“Standard Specifications for Structural Steel for 
Buildings,” Industrial Standards No. 8. The others 
deal with locomotive construction. The pamphlets can 
be purchased at 5c. a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or from any of the district or codperative offices 
of. the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Other numbers of the series will follow. 


Trieste Orders Michigan Copper 

Two days after Trieste was occupied by the Italians, 
a large manufacturing firm cabled inquiries to a Michi- 
gan copper company, writes our correspondent from 
Houghton, Mich. Copper prices were agreed upon im- 
mediately, and shipments by express started for New 
York for foreign transportation. This incident may in- 
dicate something of the possibilities of the readjust- 
ments of general business that will now take place. 
Before the war Trieste was a big importer of copper. 
As an instance, the Quincy Mining Co., of Michigan, 
shipped practically 50% of its output to Trieste buyers, 
most of whom were manufacturers who wanted the cop- 
per for their own use, and not simply importers and re- 
sellers of the metal. 

Manufacturing in Trieste had developed rapidly in 
a decade, and Quincy copper had become so popular in 
that city that the buyers there outbid consumers of the 
metal in the United States. ? 

When the war broke out, Trieste, unlike Hamburg 
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and Bremen, had not a large stock on hand. Shipments 
ceased immediately, as Austria was blockaded by the 
fleets of the Allies. It is interesting, however, to note 
that at least half of the big firms that have been pur- 
chasing copper at Trieste bore Italian names. Italian 
capital had much to do with the upbuilding of Trieste’s 
commerce and industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
the city was under Austrian rule. The belief here is 
that Trieste will adjust herself to the new conditions 
and that the Italians will have control of the govern- 
ment with the approval of the people of the city. 





New Steel Projects Abroad 


Great things are expected from the recently re- 
turned exploration expedition to Spitzbergen, according 
to the London correspondent of Iron Age. Vast de- 
posits of 60% iron ore are reported to have been dis- 
covered, and enormous coal seams, cannel, bituminous 
and anthracite. Plans are now going forward for 
putting up large iron and steel works there. The pro- 
moters, the Northern Exploration Co., are sanguine, 
and talk of getting the blast furnaces up by next year 
and the steel works by 1920, but it is hardly likely that 
this program can be adhered to. 

Two new companies have just been founded in Fin- 
land in which the Krupps are interested. The Jussaro 
Gruva company is to take over and extend the iron 
mines of Fishars and Dalsbruck companies. The capital 
is 2,000,000 marks. The ore, which is said to be rich, 
is to be smelted at the Krupp works. Another concern 
for prospecting all over Finland is the Finlands Mal- 
mundersoknings company, also with a capital of 2,- 
000,000 marks. The Krupps are to supply the experts, 
but do not hold the majority of shares. 

It is probable that the Altos Hornos de Corral, in 
Chile, owned by French capital, which has been idle for 
several years, will be put in operation again. 


Raw-Material Control Main Problem 


The after-war business problem receiving the most 
important attention at present in England is that of 
the control of raw materials and shipping. Detailed 
studies of sources and methods of control and distribu- 
tion are being made, but there appears to be no agree- 
ment as yet on the general principles of control. On 
the one hand, powerful interests are urging the imme- 
diate codperation of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States for the formation of a world control 
whicn will, at the appropriate time, be able to distribute 
raw materials as seems best. On the other, some are 
pointing out that such action would in principle be con- 
trary to President Wilson’s policy of “no economic com- 
bination within the League of Nations.” 

It is understood in London that American Govern- 
ment opinion believes that a free field should be left 
for developing a new world policy on raw materials 
and shipping. As a matter of fact, world arrangements 
are already being made with the sanction and even the 
assistance of the British government in regard to oil 
and metals, and shipping plans change or develop daily. 
The American Chamber of Commerce in London has 
urged commercial bodies in America to consider the 
entire subject. 
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The Results of the War 


IRST and most important of all, the policy of Prus- 
sian.autocracy is destroyed. With it goes the dream 
of an empire of Mittel-Europa, and a dominion from 
Berlin to Bagdad. As direct consequences, France is 
relieved from the threat of the dagger at her throat, 
and conquered nations in Europe are liberated. The 
right of peoples to their own nationalities is restored. 
There will be many other results, but this is the great 
one. It has been achieved at enormous cost and at great 
loss to France, Belgium, Serbia, and Poland, which have 
been ravaged by the invader. Italy and Rumania also 
have been ravaged, but they entered the war after it 
had begun, and took their chances. The other countries 
had no option. How are those innocent parties going 
to be indemnified? Naturally, by the criminals, but how? 
Stephen Lausanne wrote in the New York Times of 
last Sunday: 


France must have reparation, for seven of her departments— 
equal in area and wealth to the State of New York—have been laid 
waste, burned down, and razed. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand houses have been broken into, pulled down and shattered 
into bits, and it has been computed that merely to rebuild them 
it would require an army of 100,000 men working for 20 years. 
Who is to furnish that army? France? No, but the destroyers 
and incendiaries. Of course they will protest, and implore, and 
complain that it is sentencing German youth to hard labor. They 
will try to soften the hearts of neutral countries. In the name 
of common fairness, should they be listened to? 

Those 350,000 houses contained some 500,000 beds, which were 
either stolen or destroyed, and 1,000,000 Frenchmen at present 
have no roof over their heads, not even a pallet on which to 
sleep. So we shall have to go to the thieves and plunderers and 
take the 500,000 beds and bedding we need. More cries, more 
complaints, more lamentations. The women of Germany will say 
it is inhuman, that war is being continued after war is over; 
they will cable to the women of America. (And even as I write 
these lines the news comes that they have done so.) In the 
name of common fairness, should they be listened to? 

The mines of Northern France have been scientifically and 
cleverly tampered with, filled with water, or destroyed. Not a 
ton of coal can be extracted from Lens for another two years. 
The normal output of these mines cannot be restored for another 
five years. Meanwhile who will supply France with the coal she 
so badly needs? England? No. Why should it be England? It 
will be Germany. 

When in July, 1918, the American boys entered Chateau-Thierry, 
they found stacks of parcels ready for shipment, containing all 
the linen, silver and jewelry of the unfortunate inhabitants. To 
whom were those parcels addressed? Not to the Kaiser, but to the 
women of Germany, to the old men of Germany, to the people of 
Germany, who were the accomplices and beneficiaries of all this 
systematic house-breaking. 

And here is an example of how the German people appreciated 
these robberies. Here is a letter recently forwarded to me 
and which was found on a German officer made prisoner by the 
French troops: 

“‘Mansbach, July 3. 

“T have safely received the 21 parcels, and many thanks for 
them. I wish you could have been there on Saturday, at the 
unpacking of the five parcels, which I received together, to hear 
the remarks made at the sight of the pretty drawers, the petticoat, 
the shirt, the little bonnet, and the shirtwaist. One could see 
that they came from well-to-do people. It would be best if you 
could go back to such places; you might find more things, Every- 
thing is useful to us. 

“Your MOTHER.” 


Such a letter, which no American woman, no French woman 
would have ever written or signed, gives a little idea of the 
character of the people we are dealing with. 


There must be reparation, or it would be enough to make one 
despair of justice on earth. 

The civilized world is now reviling the late Kaiser and 
demanding his punishment, but it is doing so only be- 
cause he is the figurehead, the symbol. When he led 
Germany into the war, the military caste was for it, the 
business men were for it, the professors in the univer- 
sities were for it, the entire people were for it, includ- 
ing the same socialists who are now in control of the 
German government. They wanted loot, they thought 
they were going to get it, and they turned against the 
old rulers only when it became clear that they were go- 
ing to lose. Already the Germans have begun to squeal. 
They have protested against the terms of the armistice 
requiring them to give up locomotives and railway cars. 
Yet what was demanded of them was only what they 
had stolen from France and Belgium. We must not be 
too lenient. 

Yet we cannot fail to view with alarm the gaining 
of control in Germany by socialists and the general 
spread of socialism. For ourselves, we are unable to 
draw any fine distinctions among the several kinds 
of socialists—parlor socialists, collegiate socialists, and 
all the rest down to the bolsheviki. To us they all look 
very much alike. Now, if a nation, in the exercise of 
its freedom, desires to be socialistic, and suffer the con- 
sequences, that is its own business, just as an individual 
may, if he chooses, inoculate himself with typhoid fever, 
providing he does not endanger other people. In Ger- 
many the rest of the world now has a peculiar interest, 
for it looks to Germany not only to disgorge the loot, 
but also to repair the damages that it did, when break- 
ing. into and occupying its neighbors’ houses. There 
is the ever-present danger that the Germans, having 
become socialists, will do internal looting among them- 
selves, just as happened in Russia; wherefore France 
and Belgium may not be able to recover what was 
stolen from them. And, furthermore, the socialists, 
by destroying the factories of Germany, may make 
it impossible for that country to work for the 
payment of its obligations. America has a direct con- 
cern in this, for the less that Germany is able to do for 
France and Belgium the more will America have to do. 
Of course it may be argued that internal destruction 
in Germany would be very foolish on her part, which 
would be true; but mobs are never anything but 
foolish. 

Therefore the treatment of Germany should be man- 
aged with great wisdom, especially with a view to the 
preservation of order there. People are always most 
disposed to orderliness if they be comfortable, both as 
to food and protection against the elements. We have 
got to furnish Germany with raw materials and we have 
got to trade with her, for otherwise she cannot work 
to pay her bills. The destiny of the Germans is to work. 
An idle Germany or a merely self-supporting Germany, 
would be of no use to its creditors. 
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What About Labor? 


' ET us not delude ourselves. Neither the prices for 
commodities nor the wages for labor are going to 
remain at the present heights. Some people talk about 
a maintenance of commodity prices. Other people say 
that labor will never consent to a reduction of present 
wages, which therefore must remain where they are. 
Nobody with common sense expects anything of this 
sort. It ought not to be, and will not be. This is not 
to say that the future relations between capital and 
labor in the division of wealth will not be fairer, and 
other relations also, than they used to be. But wages 
are going to be determined by economic law, and the 
policies of Gompers and Frankfurter and the edicts of 
governmental bureaus are going to have nothing to do 
with it. The laborer is going to get what he earns, and 
ought to, but no more. During the war he has often got 
more, for he had to be appeased lest he should strike 
and delay essential production. The taxpayers footed 
the bill as a part of the war expense. The exigencies 
disappeared on Nov. 11, and therein developed the first 
fundamental change in conditions. 

Two things then happened immediately: (1) Over- 
time and Sunday work at fancy extra rates of pay were 
discontinued. (2) From our own metallurgical indus- 
try, where work is regularly organized on a 24-hour 
basis, we get reports that the men exhibited a new atti- 
tude on Nov. 11. Those who had demanded increases on 
top of increases, and under the leadership of a few 
trouble makers had been insatiable, suddenly became 
quiet. Being no fools, they appreciated that a job was 
worth a lot more on Nov. 11 than it had been on Nov. 10. 
By the same reasoning we expect that the next develop- 
ment will be for more work to be done per man, which in 
itself will ease the labor situation. The increase in 
labor supply by demobilization of the troops will come 
later, and perhaps its climax will be delayed for a long 
time, even until such time as when more men will be 
keenly needed, the preliminary readjustment having 
been accomplished. 

Indeed, the first stage of readjustment is the critical 
one. The immediate question is what is to be done with 
the makers of ammunition. Here, for example, is a 
factory in which 1000 persons were employed in pre- 
war times and in which 20,000 are now occupied in 
making cartridges. They ought not to be summarily 
turned adrift. Yet it would be preposterously wasteful 
to keep them making cartridges. They have got to be 
returned to the textile mills, boot and shoe factories, 
machine shops, and domestic service, whence they came, 
but Washington has arranged no plan for that. The in- 
dustries themselves have not been free to make plans, 
Save in some cases. In many cases they have got to 
await the readjustments by consumers, so that the latter 
can and will place orders again. In the present junc- 
ture, specific plans for useful work to be done at once 
would be worth far more than all the doctrines and es- 
Says of Felix Frankfurter, Robert Bruere, and the rest 
of the doctors. 

The talk about not letting wages come down until the 
cost of living has come down is delusive. Like the dog 
chasing his own tail, it does not get anywhere. The 
peaceful demand for many ordinary commodities will 
not revive until their cost has come down, and the latter 
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will not happen until labor cost has diminished, either 
by lower wages or increased efficiency. The represen- 
tations that the high cost of living will prevent are pure 
buncombe. There is scarcely any generalization that 
is more perfectly established by repeated investigations 
in many parts of the country than that the cost of living 
increased about 1.5 times that of the middle of 1914. 
The wages for common labor have increased at least 
twofold (refer to the specific figures of the steel in- 
dustry, for example). Of course, there are groups of 
workers who have benefited less than the average, just 
as there are others that have enjoyed more, but, speak- 
ing generally, there is a good deal of leeway between 
the ratios of 1.5 : 1 and 2:1. The notorious fact that 
sO many men have been able to earn their living by the 
work of only four days per week has been ocular evi- 
dence of this. Every industrialist knows that the output 
of products in quantity per hour of labor has been much 
less during the last year or two than in pre-war times. 
We heard the rate of production put at only 668% by 
an experienced observer, speaking only a fortnight ago. 
That is a very difficult generalization to make with even 
approximate accuracy, and we are disposed to regard 
the figure of 668% as too low for an average of all 
industry, but that it has been far below 100% there is 
no question. 

We have no doubt that there will be resistance by 
labor to any changes. It is not unlikely that there will 
be an attempt to unionize the labor in industries more 
extensively than is at present the case and keep the 
jobs within the unions. Some employers may acquiesce 
to such a plan. Others may refuse, and there may be 
disputes about it. But the one thing that is certain is 
that the wages for labor are going to be determined by 
economic law. The classic economic doctrine that labor 
is the residual claimant upon the product of industry, 
i.e. that after rent, interest, and profits, which are de- 
termined and limited by competition, have been deducted 
from the produce of a community, labor gets all the rest, 
may not hold true during such a period as the last four 
years, but under natural conditions it is generally true. 
Now, more than ever, should labor be taught that its 
real interest is to produce more, which is to earn more, 
and employers should not attempt to diminish labor’s 
residual claim by abolishing competition among them- 
selves or artificially enhancing profits by other means. 
And just as it is the interest of labor to earn the max- 
imum, so is it the duty of the employer, which means 
that he should ever be alert to improve his methods of 
production. Wide differences of plant efficiency, admin- 
istration, etc., are really the inspiration of social un- 
rest among workers, rather than conditions that are 
intentionally designed to be evil. The social reformer, 
who does not understand production, is a far less im- 
portant person in the promotion of human welfare than 
the engineer, who does. 

But, for the immediate question of readjustment, we 
submit to Washington that shipbuilding, locomotive 
building, and some other things must go right on, for 
the world is going to be short of those things for a long 
time to come. The world is also going to need an im- 
mense quantity of steel rails, structural steel, sheet 
metals and other things, that may be produced now and 
piled up until needed. There are some things, sulphuric 
acid for example, that cannot be stocked extensively, 
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owing to lack of storage capacity, but even in such a 
case there might be such an expedient as taking acid 
to the phosphate works and accumulating acid phosphate 
that some day will be needed. 

The economic question in such procedures is how much 
money should the Government, i.e. the whole people, 
contribute to stocking up, charging off the expense to 
the war. The same might be said as to housing plans, 
public improvements, etc. Without any doubt, strenu- 
ous efforts should be made early next spring to transfer 
the maximum number of men to the farms, and now 
is not too soon to begin arranging for that. Domestic 
service offers a ready haven for many women who are 
now operating trolley cars, working in factories, etc. 
But the immediate problem is to discontinue the pro- 
duction of shells, cartridges, rifles, explosives, etc., and 
to take care of the thousands who will be-thrown out 
of employment at Bridgeport, Bethlehem, Lowell, Hope- 
well, and similar places. 


The Tin Situation 


HE tin importers of this country have united in 

a protest to the War Industries Board against 
the method that has been adopted for the purchase 
and distribution of tin, which we have described in a 
previous article. Their protest, which is phrased very 
moderately, focuses upon the impropriety of the 
Government putting the tin business of this country 
in the hands of the United States Steel Products Co., 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which is a very much interested factor. We fancy 
that the explanation of the War Industries Board would 
be that the Steel Corporation, or one of its subsidiaries, 
is the only private concern that would, or could, finance 
the business on the lines mapped out by the Inter- 
Allied Tin Executive. The War Industries Board, with 
its well-known aversion to speculators, would probably 
say also that it was desirous of clearing importers and 
traders out of the way, with which the Steel Corpora- 
tion, if it were frank, would doubtless concur. In the 
latter thought there is something akin to the policy 
of the Russian Bolsheviki in dispensing with middle- 
men on the theory that they were useless leeches. 
Economists have never been able to take that view of 
honest merchants, and the Bolsheviki found that instead 
of eliminating a rake-off on wheat in the interest of the 
people, the latter did not get any wheat at all. Of 
course, this is not to imply that the Steel Corporation 
will not get any tin, but it may easily turn out that it 
will not get enough or will get too much. 

Therein is the great danger of a buying monopoly, 
such as the Inter-Allied Executive has devised. A sell- 
ing monopoly will always have product enough. A 
buying monopoly, on the other hand, may so mismanage 
as to discourage production before it even becomes 
aware that things are going wrong, and may find itself 
in straits to obtain necessary supplies. Or it may 
find itself overbought at prices that are too high. In 
short, whereas a free and natural market is the ex- 
pression of the composite of the knowledge and opinion 
of many men, a buying monopoly is based upon the 
judgment of a few, and the chances for error are 
enormously increased. This begins to be apparent even 
in the brief career of the tin-buying monopoly. 
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The War Industries Board has, in fact, bungled the 
tin business from the beginning. Mr. Baruch was 
warned by experts as early as April, 1917, that the tin 
situation should have immediate and careful attention, 
but he paid no attention to the matter until after con- 
ditions became acute, in fact not until the early part of 
1918, when they had become very acute. Even then 
the War Industries Board, which had been organized 
and come into charge of things, did not go to the trade 
for advice; much less did it go to economic experts, 
but in the main contented itself with consulting 
consumers. We pointed out repeatedly that the first 
thing to do was obviously to increase the production 
from Bolivian ore, which easily could be done, but no 
attention was given to that important thing, and it was 
only two or three months ago that the second largest 
tin smelter succeeded, after many difficulties, in getting 
going. The next most obvious procedure was to curtail 
non-essential consumption. In the latter the War In- 
dustries Board did good work by recommendation and 
otherwise, but we are not sure that high prices for tin 
were not in themselves the most effective agent. We 
know that they were in at least one important branch 
of consumption. 

Anyway, the tin market, in spite of all governmental 
interferences, reflected many of the characteristics of 
a natural market. The culmination of the advance was 
attributable, as usual, to the buying by frightened con- 
sumers. As usual, they over-bought. And, as usual, 
the price receded as soon as they ceased buying. The 
situation in tin had become distinctly easier when the 
project for international control was proposed and 
launched last August. That project did not even have 
the excuse of preventing profiteering, for the price for 
tin sold for export in Singapore and Penang had al- 
ready been limited by the government of the Federated 
Malay States. 

With the advent of peace we are beginning again 
to have a domestic market. The supplies of tin in the 
hands of consumers have been large for some time, and 
some of the holders are now willing to resell. The tin 
smelted in this country from Bolivian ore is free, and 
this supply is gradually increasing. Ore supply is plenti- 
ful. The use of substitutes for tin continues. In 
some cases the loss of the market will be permanent, 
no matter what the price for tin may be. The trend 
of tin is rather clearly downward, in spite of the sealing 
of the Eastern markets. 

In the meanwhile, the agents of the Inter-Allied Exec- 
utive have been buying tin, supposedly at high prices, 
which is to be allocated and parceled out to consumers 
at cost. There are many indications that the buyers 
will find themselves long on tin at high prices. It will 
be enlightening to the disinterested observers, but prob- 
ably uncomfortable to interested concerns, to await the 
unraveling of this business. Will the governments and 
the United States Steel Products Co. shoulder the load 
until they can eat it up? Or will they cease buying 
and refuse to let anyone else buy except of their stocks 
at cost price, which, of course, they could compel sooner 
or later if they should fence off the primary markets 
and discourage production? People are naturally 
nervous about these dangerous uncertainties. 

There are many who, like the tin importers, criticize 
the War Industries Board for putting the domestic tin 
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business practically in the hands of the largest con- 
sumer. The intentions may have been proper enough, 
put, even so, the look of the thing is not good. The 
tin merchants are naturally resentful over being elimi- 
nated from business, and quite unnecessarily, they think. 
Our own opinion is that the War Industries Board has 
been consistently stupid in tin and displayed its cul- 
minating stupidity in promoting the- international 
control at a time when the need for anything of that 
sort was rapidly passing, which its own information 
ought to have taught. 


The Fundamentals of Readjustment 


E RECOMMEND a careful reading of Mr. Fin- 

lay’s paper, published in this issue, which was 
read at the meeting of the New York section of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society last week. Mr. Finlay 
is an engineer who is also an economist, and his ex- 
pressions upon broad questions are characterized always 
by a practical insight and philosophical reasoning. 

We remember how, in the fall of 1914, when most 
of us were prophesying a brief duration of the war, 
which we thought would be terminated by the Russian 
steam-roller progressing to Berlin, Mr. Finlay scoffed 
at such ideas, expressing the opinion that Germany, 
owing to its industrial power and organization, was 
stronger than all of the Allied powers combined. . He 
elaborated that thought in a remarkable paper before 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society toward the mid- 
dle of 1915, when he implied, if he did not specifically 
express the opinion, that Germany was likely to win the 
war, just by reason of its superior mechanical power 
and organization of it. 

Some people rather took umbrage at this, and char- 
acterized Mr. Finlay as being pro-German. He was 
not pro-German in sympathy, but he appreciated 
Germany’s might. He saw things more truly than did 
the rest of us. We learned in course of time that 
not only was the Russian steam-roller not going to 
Berlin, but also that there never was a Russian steam- 
roller. We passed through the grievous days of 1916 
and 1917, when France was bleeding, and even in the 
early months of 1918 we saw Britain with her back 
to the wall, and the whole world trembling lest America 
were too late. We saw the surrender of Germany after 
the mightiest power of all had come in. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Russia had really been carrying on 
their fight for three years against odds. 

Mr. Finlay’s paper of 1915 was prophetic. His re- 
cent summary of conditions and expression of opinion 
are therefore the more interesting. 


Russia and Mexico 


N CHANGING the old order of things and planning 

the formation of socialist republics, it will be well to 
remember that the world has witnessed during the last 
10 years not only one but two disastrous examples of 
what happens. Aghast at the colossal destruction in 
Russia and the terrible fate of her people, many have 
forgotten that exactly the same fate befell Mexico. 
There was not indeed the same socialistic preaching in 
Mexico. The Mexicans never were much as debaters 
and soap-box orators. Their rule always was to let 
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the rifles speak. However, the Mexican revolution 
started from the well-meant attempt of Madero to 
change the old order of things, so as to redress some 
wrongs, and the result was passage of power into the 
hands of rogues, burglars, and bandits, and eventuaily 
anarchy, with a despairing, starving people destitute of 
the intelligent leadership that could guide them to rea- 
sonable comfort. 

The real leaders of a people are not those who talk 
eloquently from soap boxes and rostra, but those who can 
teach how to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. Mexico has perhaps learned that by 
now, but the rest of the world has been too busy with 
other things to lend her a hand. Russia will learn it too, 
but her process of learning would be facilitated if her 
talkers could be suddenly struck dumb. Will other coun- 
tries that have socialistic aspirations profit from these 
dreadful examples, or must each people learn from its 
own experience? 


The Federal Trade Commission on Nov. 16 issued a 
formal complaint against Minerals Separation, Ltd., 
Minerals Separation American Syndicate, Ltd., etc., on 
the grounds of the impropriety of the terms of the 
licenses for the use of flotation patents of those com- 
panies. Some of the charges are well founded, and have 
already been the subject of representation in the 
Journal and other members of the engineering press. 
However, the Federal Trade Commission is apparently 
quite incapable of getting anything right. It seems 
to be unaware that the flotation patents have been the 
subject of extensive litigation and that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has definitely determined the rights. Also, with 
its characteristic obliquity, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion aims to convey the impression of Germanic mis- 
demeanor, whereas the parent company in this case is 
composed of as good Britishers as ever walked in shoe- 
leather, and the same determine its policies. 


The Honorable Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Member of the Federal Reserve Board, Director- 
General of Railways, etc., has added to his offices that 
of Director-General of the American Railway Express 
Co., which is administering the entire express service 
of the country. Just as we have become accustomed to 
seeing Mr. McAdoo’s name inscribed in every railway 
car, on every timetable, on every dining-car menu, etc., 
we may now expect to see it emblazoned on every ex- 
press wagon in the land. It will take many historians 
to record all that macadoes, macadid and macadone; 
but the New York Sun, with its usual wit and ingenuity, 
says that one of the pressing needs of the day is the 
early unmacadoodling of the railways. 


Washington has told the newspapers and the public 
to do everything possible to conserve paper, and we are 
all trying to save it. At the same time we should like 
to see the appointment of a committee for economy of 
paper in the publications of Government departments 
and of Congress. 


We hope that the Kaiser and the Crown Prince will 
be adequately punished, but our satisfaction would be 
enhanced if Lenine and Trotzky could be tried at the 
same time and punished in the same way. 
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Dr. James Douglas left an estate which was valued, 
according to the transfer tax return, at $18,635,722. 
Of this amount, $670,255 was cash, $961,000 Liberty 
Bonds, $468,498 other bonds and notes and $15,172,000 
corporate stock. 


The territory on the left bank of the Rhine within 
the German Empire to be evacuated by German troops 
represents in productivity about 75% of the empire’s 
industry; omitting shipbuilding; more than 70% of its 
mining products, and over 10% of its agriculture. It 
includes only 20,000 square miles, which had before the 
war a civil population of over 11,000,000. 


Principally because of the monetary uses they serve, 
gold and silver are placed among metals in a separate 
class, and are jointly referred to as “precious metals,” 
says the Wall Street Journal. The contrast in their 
value is illustrated in the recent shipment from the As- 
say Office to India of $3,000,000 worth of the white 
metal. The consignment weighed about 103 short tons, 
and in a solid mass had a bulk of 316 cu.ft. On the 
other hand, a lot of gold of equal value will tip the scales 
at a little under five short tons, and occupy a space of 
only 84 cubic feet. 


The advent of women in new fields of industry, caused 
by the shortage in man-power, is certain to produce 
some interesting results, writes J. V. N. Dorr. The 
following letter, written from Denver, indicates that 
when women become properly established as mine pro- 
moters they will make George Graham Rice look like 
a veritable piker: 


Dear Sir: 

I wanted to know if you would be interested in large mining 
properties. I have a gold, silver, potash, alum and sulphuric 
acid mine. Developed only with view of selling. Am waiting for 
the necessary paper now. Mining engineer’s report estimates the 
visible ore would have the following absolute values: 


nes ia bie igo MS SENN hb ba aD SI0is $12,617,921 
ne Se ee eee 57,233,988 
COG, SUVS, DOCKED BOE BIUM. . o000ccccccceces 90,013,983 
Gold, silver, potash, alum and sulphuric acid.... 104,750,242 


There is possibly 500,000 tons of float on mountain; 980,726 
visible tons in tunnels; out-croppings, cross veins, and feeders 
to dikes, 3,064,059 tons. Have not before offered this property. 
Price, $2,000,000 for three-quarter interest. 

If you are not interested, would be glad to have you place me 
in communication with anyone you may know who would be. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss FLORENCR A——. 


Who would have thought, says the Oregonian, after 
reading of the gay old days on the Comstock lode, that 
Nevada would ever vote for prohibition? There were 
in Virginia City about 100 saloons, according to Dan De 
Quille, most of which were known as “bit houses,” 
where everything cost one “bit,” or 124c. The money 
in circulation was wholly gold and silver coin, the small- 
est piece being the dime or “short bit.” There being 
no smaller change, the dime also passed for 124c. or 
“long bit.” Thus whenever a customer threw down a 
quarter of a dollar in payment for a cigar, he got back a 
dime and so paid 15c. for his smoke. The 20-cent pieces 
fathered by Senator Jones, of Nevada, about 1875, were 
introduced to cure this little ill. Speaking of “short 
bits,” a hoodlum one day went into a cigar store in Vir- 
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ginia City, and after getting a “bit” cigar, laid a dime on 
the counter and picked up a 25-cent piece lying there, 
saying as he walked off, “Just the change.” The as- 
tonished shop keeper gazed after the young man and 
finally said, “Vell, how vas dat? Dat makes der right 
change, sure; but it looks like it vas made der wrong 
vay. Next time I makes der change mineself.”’ 


From an ancient treatise on metallurgical practice, 
published in England in 1683, and translated from the 
German by “one of the Deputy Governors of: ye mines 
Royall,” we abstract the following interesting para- 
graph, which refers to a quaint method of gold recovery: 
“There are also Flinty and Hornstony Gold Veins, in 
which the Gold is very subtil and thin, and is mingled 
with other Water-flowing Gold oars. The best way of 
preparing them is: That such Flints and Hornstones, 
provided there may be had wood enough in the place, 
may in a special Roast Oven, made on purpose, be burnt; 
first very hard and well, and when it standeth in the 
greatest heat, pour water upon it, that it may cool sud- 
denly, and so the subtil flaming Gold will be, at it were, 
frighted, at the incorporated oar, and run together, 
and become a round body, and is strengthened and re- 
maneth the better in washing, also ’tis better prefered; 
likewise the flint by quenching doth become so brickle 
that afterwards, in great quantity, it may easily be buckt 
and separated, and is not so hurtful (after it is roasted) 
to the tender Gold, as before (when it was raw) be- 
cause the hard flint among the gold oar doth more hurt 
in bucking in respect of its weight, and the muddiness 
carrieth away so some of the gold with it, in the mudy 
water; but seeing that it is very rare to find plenty of 
wood in such places where flinty Hornstone Gold Veins 
are, therefore everyone is left to try the best way.” 


The Bawdwin (Burma) mines, known to the Burmese 
as “Bawdwingyi,” or “great silver mines,” have been 
worked for silver for hundreds of years, though they 
did not attract the attention of Europeans before 1795, 
according to J. Coggin Brown in the records of the 
Geological Survey of India. The date when Chinese 
operations began at Bawdwin is lost in antiquity. Ac- 
cording to the government archeologist in Burma, the 
date is 1412 A. D. in Western reckoning, though by 
others it is placed at more than 1000 years ago. So lit- 
tle was known of the mines that in 1895, when the sixth 
edition of the quarter-inch topographical map was com- 
piled, their position was not marked. Bawdwin was 
finally abandoned by the Chinese about 1868 as a result 
of the great Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan. Mr. 
Brown expresses the belief that Messrs. Sarkies Broth- 
ers, of Rangoon, were the first to apply for a prospecting 
license over the area, on Jan. 8, 1902. In 1904 the 
Great Eastern Mining Co. applied for a mining lease at 
Bawdwin, which was granted by the government of 
India. However, operations were deferred, and in 
1906-07 a new company, known as the Burma Mines 
Railway and Smelting Co., Ltd., obtained the Bawdwin 
lease for 30 years, after purchasing the interests of 
the Great Eastern Company. In 1907-08 the name of the 
company was again changed to Burma Mines Co., Ltd. 
In 1914, the finances of the company were reorganized, 
and the Burma Corporation, Ltd., was formed. This 
is the present operating company. 
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Have You Contributed to the Association 
of the 27th Engineers? 

John L. Malm, of the Malm-Wolf Co., 
has gone to St. Louis on professional busi- 
ness. 

Herbert C. Hoover arrived in New York 
on Nov. 15 and sailed for Europe the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

J. B. Tyrrell, mining engineer of Toronto, 
is on a visit to Porcupine, in northern 
Ontario. 

oO. M. Bilharz is vice-president of the 
Leader Mining Co. in the Batesville dis- 
trict, Arkansas. 


Pope Yeatman, with other members of 
the War Industries. Board, has arrived in 
Europe. 

Lieut.-Col. H. H. ‘Stout, of the Ordnance 
Department of the U. S. Army, arrived 
overseas early in November. 


Eugene Dawson, with the firm of Rogers, 
Mayer & Ball, has returned to New York 
from a six months’ examination trip to 
Alaska. 


Arthur B. Parsons, recently returned 
from Burma, where he was associated with 
the Burma Mines, Ltd., is now in Butte, 
Montana. 


Walter Douglas, president of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, has returned to New 
York from an extensive trip to the com- 
pany’s properties in the Southwest. 


E. A. Cappelen Smith, consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer for the Chile Exploration 
Co. and the Braden Copper Co., has been 
elected a: vice-president of both companies. 


Hoyt 8S. Gale, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, has been visiting the leucite de- 
posits in Wyoming. He also spent some 
time in Utah, conferring with potash pro- 
ducers there. 


Charles J. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of the blast furnaces at the Donora, Penn., 
works of the American Steel and Wire Co., 
succeeds Charles H. Williams as assistant 
general superintendent of the works. 


Elmer E. Warren has been made superin- 
tendent of the Smuggler Mine and Milling 
Co., of Lyons, Colo., recently organized to 
develop the old Smuggler mine. eG ¥F. 
Lutes, of Fredonia, Kan., is president. 


George A. Laird, formerly associated 
with Henry L. Doherty & Co., is at Ray, 
Ariz., having been elected secretary of the 
Rav-Broken Hill Mining Co. He is also 
acting as resident advisory engineer to 
that company. 


Dr. Herman Fleck has been appointed 
consulting chemical engineer of the Chemi- 
cal Production Co., operating at Owens 
Lake, Inyo County, Calif. He will continue 
to act as consulting engineer to the Chemi- 
cal Products Co. of Denver, Colorado. 


H. DeWitt Smith, mine superintendent 
of the United Verde Copper Co. at Jerome, 
Ariz., formerly with the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation, Alaska, has been appointed 
to a position with the Aircraft Production 
are. ‘and will be stationed at Dayton, 

0. 


Oscar Lachmund, formerly manager of 
the Canada Copper Corporation, has 
opened an office in Spokane, Wash., where 
he will engage in the work of revising 
smelter contracts, determination of proc- 
esses of ore treatment, and mine examina- 
tion and management. 


John McConnell, for several years general] 
superintendent of the plant of the United 
Alloy-Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and 
for the last year metallurgical and engi- 
neering adviser of that corporation, has 
resigned to go with the Interstate Iron and 
Steel Co., Chicago, where he will have 
charge of producing alloy steels. 


Zay Jeffries, of the Aluminum Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently registered at 
the office of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, New York. Others who 
registered of late were V. W. Aubel, night 
superintendent, Broken-Hill Proprietary 
Co., Ltd., Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia; 
Oswald M. Lewyn, Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga, Kambove, Belgian Congo; T. C. 
Roberts, Perth Amboy, N. J.; and John 
P. B. Webster, manager, Kyshtim Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., London, EB. C., England. 


Lieut.-Col. Reuben Wells Leonard, min- 
ing engineer of St. Catharines, Ont., has 
been elected president of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada for the coming year. 
He served in the North West Rebellion, 
after which he joined the engineering staff 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. on 
survey and construction work. After many 
years of railroad work, he took up the 
Promotion, in 1906, of the Coniagas Mines, 


Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., becoming pale of 
that company as well as of the Coniagas 
Reduction Co., Ltd., Colonel Leonard is also 
commanding officer of the Corps of Guides, 
Second Division. 


Obituary 


Charles R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, died Nov. 19. 
more extended notice will be published later. 


V. M. Robinson, of Lafayette, Ind., died 
at Great Falls, Mont., recently, as a result 
of inhaling fumes in the arsenic plant at 
that place. 


George Reinmiller, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Engels Copper Mining Co., 
Calif., died recently of Spanish influenza, 
aged 49 years. 


Robert M. Green, general manager of the 
Butte Copper Czar Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont., died recently from an attack of 
Spanish influenza. 


Sir George Hingley, chairman of N. 
Hingley and Sons, Staffordshire, England, 
and one of the best known British iron 
masters, died recently. 


T. D. Hawkins, formerly chief engineer 
for the United Verde Copper Co. at Je- 
rome, Ariz., died recently at the officers’ 
training camp at Camp Benjamin Harrison, 
near Indianapolis. 


George Smith, a prospector, was drowned 
Nov. 7, when his canoe upset near the falls 
above Indian Chute portage. At the time 
of his death he was on his way to do as- 
sessment work in the Matachewan district. 


Charles A. Peet, mining engineer of Salt 
Lake City, was drowned Nov. 7, in a 
shaft of the Key West mine near St. 
Thomas, Nev. He is believed to have 
fainted and fallen from the 200-ft. level 
to the water, a distance of 70 ft. Mr. Peet 
was born in Athens, Penn., in 1879. He 
studied engineering at the University of 
Utah, and had been in practice since 1902 
in Utah and Nevada. 


William Letts Oliver, mining engineer, 
died Nov. 4 at his home in Oakland, Calif., 
aged 74 years. He was born in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and was educated in England. After 
his graduation, he became government en- 
gineer in charge of nitrate plants in Chile, 
and later went with Cross & Co., of Cali- 
fornia, soon becoming manager. Mr. 
Oliver organized the Tonite Powder 
Co., and the California Cap Co., and was 
also one of the owners of the Oliver Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Doak Gas Engine 
Company. 
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Northwest Mining Association, Spokane, 
Wash., has reélected G. B. Dennis as presi- 
dent and Frank C. Baily as_ secretary. 
Other directors are Frank A. Ross, J. W. 
McBride, J. W. Turner, J. C. Haas, and 
Edward Pohlman. 


American Steel Treaters’ Society was re- 
cently organized to promote the arts and 
sciences connected with heat treatment of 
steel, by discussion of processes and equip- 
ment. The following officers were elected: 
T. E. Barker, president; A. F. Boissoneau, 
first vice-president; E. J. Janitzky, second 
vice-president; and A. G. Henry, secretary- 
treasurer. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
New York Section, held a joint meeting 
with the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Electrochemical 
Society, and others on Nov. 20 at_ the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York. 
J. E. Johnson, Jr., presided. The subject 
of the evening was “The Demand for Steel 
and the Conservation of Steel.” One of 
the speakers was J. Leonard Replogle, di- 
— of steel supply of the War Industries 

oard. 


Chemists’ Club, New York. A portrait of 
the late Charles M. Hall, presented by the 
Aluminum Company of America to the club, 
was unveiled on Oct. 11, previous to the 
regular meeting of the New York section of 
the American Chemical Society. Ellwood 
Hendrick, president of the club, spoke brief- 
ly of the life of Mr. Hall and of his work 
on aluminum. He then called upon Dr. 
Cc. F. Chandler, who told the story of Mr. 
Hall’s discovery, at the age of 22, of the 
solubility of alumina in fused cryolite and 
an that this discovery has meant industri- 

y. 

The Engineering Foundation has received 
$100,000 from Ambrose Swasey, president 
of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
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for the endowment of engineering: research. 
This is in addition to his gift of $200,000 
in 1915, which made possible the establish- 
ment of Engineering Foundation by the 
United Engineering Society, representing 
the American Seciety of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Mr. Swasey is a past 
president of the American Society of M 
chanical Engineers. His latest gift was 
made to express his appreciation of the 
war services rendered to the country by 
the United Engineering Society and the En- 
gineering Foundation. 


Pe '"Trade Catalogs | 


Barr Pneumatic High-Speed Hammer. 
H. Edsil Barr, Erie, Penn. 34 x Ss DR 
6; illustrated. A descriptive folder that 
will be sent free on request. 


Victor Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Weld- 
ing Apparatus. Great Western Cutting and 
Welding Co., 884-886 Folsom St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Catalog No. 11; 7 x 10; 
pp. 20; illustrated. 

Rocks of Cripple Creek. Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment, Rochester, N. z 
Catalog No. 35; 6 x 9; pp. 24; illustrated. 
Descriptive of a petrographic collection of 
gr og Cripple Creek, Colo. By Harold 

ng. 


Allen Cone. Allen Cone Co., El Paso, 
Tex. Bulletin No. 5; 6% x 93; pp. 47; illus- 
trated. This pamphlet describes the cone as 
a classifier, a deslimer, and a dewaterer. 
The special feature in connection with it 
is the patented float control, by which the 
spigot opening is regulated to discharge 
the settled sands as fast as they accumu- 
late but no faster. 

Vacuum Drying Apparatus. J. P. Devine 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Bulletin. No. 101A, 
illustrating and describing in detail all 
types of Devine patented vacuum chamber 
dryers; bulletin No. 106, describing Devine 
single and multiple effect vacuum evapo- 
rators, vacuum pans, distilled water evap- 
orators; bulletin No. 107, oa high. 
efficiency vacuum pumps 0 e rotary an 
the slide-valve types. These bulletins are 


skillfully illustrated with photographs 
showing actual installations. Copies free 
on request. 


Beaumont Gates for Coal, Ashes, Coke, 
Ete. Beaumont Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Catalog No. 37; 6 x 9; Dp. 32; 
illustrated. This catalog describes types of 
gates for handling coal, coke and ashes, 
which the company has adopted as stand- 
ard. The gates can be used with any dry- 
flowing material and are carried in_ stock 
for immediate shipment. Catalog No. 30, 
on coke-and coal-handling systems for gas 
plants, will be sent on request ; also Catalog 
No. 33 on similar systems for boiler houses, 
and Catalog No. 34 on skip hoists for coal, 
ashes, and coke. 
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Possesccnceess’ 


United States patent specifications listed 
below may be obtained from “The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” at 25c. each. 
British patents are supplied at 40c. each. 


Aluminum—Art of Treating Alunogen, 
Halotrichite or the Like. Maurice Barnett 
and Louis Burgess, New York, N. Y. (U. S. 
1,280,636; Oct. 8, 1918.) 

Concentration, Process of. Thomas A. 
Janney, Garfield, and Charles M. Noke¢, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (U.S. No. 1,281,018; 
Oct. 8, 1918.) 

Cvaniding—Process of and Apparatus for 
Precipitating Materials from Solutions. 
Thomas B. Crowe, Victor, Colo., assignor to 
Merrill Metallurgical Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. (U. S. 1,281,249; Oct. 8, 1918.) 


Electric Treatment of Gases and Vapors. 
William T. Hoofnagle, Glen Ridge, N. J.. 
assignor to Electro-Chemical Products Co.. 
New York. (U. S. No. 1,280,471; Oct. 
1, 1918.) 

Oil Shales and Coal, Extraction of Hy- 
drocarbon Products From. David T. Day, 
Washington, D. C., assignor to Verner Z. 
Reed, Denver. Colo. (U. S. No. 1,280,178: 
Oct. 1, 1918.) 


Smelting—Method of Sintering Ores. 
Flmer John Heilman, Perrysburg. Ohio. 
(U. S. No. 1,280,221; Oct. 1, 1918.) 


Zine, Process of Recovering. Frederick 
Laist, Anaconda, Mont., assignor to Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. 
(U. S. No. 1,281,031-032; Oct. 8, 1918.) 
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WASHINGTON—Nov. 16 


Further Activity Under War-Minerals 
Act awaits authorization from the White 
House, though no intimation in this respect 
has been received. The President already 
has allotted $100,000 for work in connec- 
tion with tash, arsenic, and zirconium. 
Recommendations have been made that a 
further allotment be made to permit of a 
really comprehensive campaign to make 
the country independent in the matter of 
potash supply. As many are of the opinion 
that potash can be produced in this country, 
once the industry gets a good start, as 
cheaply as it can be imported, it is re- 
garded as probable that the President will 
allow advantage to be taken of the au- 
thority granted in the War-Minerals Act. 


A Metal Combination of six concerns, 
with headquarters at London, New York, 
and in Germany, and in affiliation with great 
German metal interests, is charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission to be practicing 
unfair and destructive methods of competi- 
tion in the American market, aiming at 
monopolizing the American minerals separa- 
tion, industry. ‘The commission has issued 
formal complaint against the six concerns 
and three of their nts. The concerns or 
persons named are Minerals Separation, Ltd., 
Minerals Separation American Syndicate, 
Ltd., Minerals Separation American Syndi- 
cate (1913), Ltd. all of London; Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co., of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, and Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., Inc., and Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation, New York City, and 
Benno Elkan, Otto Frohnknecht, and Harry 
Falck, of New York City. The concerns 
are charged with enforcing agreements 
“with intent, purpose, and effect of stifling 
and suppressing competition,” by which 
they undertake to prevent independent con- 
cerns from making, selling, or leasing any 
apparatus, process, paraphernalia, supplies, 
data, etc., used in concentration and separa- 
tion of ores not covered by patent rights 
controlled by the combination. They are 
also charged with attempting to prevent 
mine operators, metallurgists, engineers, 
and others from using any such independent 
commodities except with the combination’s 
permission, and with extorting exorbitant 
commissions and royalties from both inde- 
pendent concerns and from mine owners, 
metallurgists, and engineers, and with com- 
pelling these latter to surrender to them 
all inventions they might make in respect 
to apparatus for the concentration or sep- 
aration of ores. They are further charged 
with: Discriminating as to royalties ex- 
acted from mine operators, between favored 
operators and operators whom they desire 
to “discipline, punish. and make examples 
of’; and with discriminating as to com- 
missions exacted from independent con- 
cerns, between favored concerns and con- 
cerns whom they desire to “discipline, punish, 
and make examples of’; falsely and mali- 
ciously disparaging independent commodi- 
ties, independent concerns, and mine 
operators, metallurgists, and engineers who 
prefer to use such independent commodities 
or who deal with such independent concerns; 
falsely and maliciously claiming and 
asserting exclusive rights, under patents 
and otherwise, in excess of rights actually 
possessed, in respect to apparatus, para- 
phernalia, processes, supplies, data, etc.. 
used in separation and concentration of 
ores; maliciously threatening to prosecute 
patent infringement suits against independ- 
ent concerns, mine operators, metallurgists, 
engineers, and others for manufacturing, 
selling, leasing, licensing, and using inde- 
pendent commodities in respect to which 
they falsely and maliciously claim exclusive 
rights; and intimidating and coercing mine 
operators, metallurgists, engineers, and 
others to refrain from using independent 
commodities by withholding or threatening 
to withhold licenses to use apparatus, proc- 
esses, etc.. controlled by them. They are 
further charged under the Clayton anti- 
trust act with making exclusive pufchase- 
selling contracts, fixing prices, rebates or 
discounts on condition the purchasers shall 
not deal in or use commodities of inde- 
pendent competitors. The concerns and 
individuals against whom the Federal Trade 
Commission has filed charges are cited to 
appear before the commission in Washing- 
ton on Dec. 30, 1918. 
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NEW YORK—wNov. 16 

Platinum will no longer be received at 
the New York Assay Office, by order of 
the War Industries Board and the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army. Announce- 
ment to that effect was made by Vernon 
N. Bovie, superintendent of the Assay Of- 
fice. ‘The Government, Mr. Bovie added, 
had platinum sufficient for its needs. The 
New York Assay Office has taken care of 
the entire platinum requirements of the 
Government. In jewelry and in_ other 
forms it has received, since the United 
States entered the war, more than 60,000 
oz., which it has sent to ordnance plants. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Nov. 14 


The Proposed Amendments to the consti- 
tution of the State of Utah, which were 
voted on Nov. 5, are understood to have 
all been carried—amendment No. 1, on 
prohibition, and amendment No. 2, on tax 
exemptions, by big majorities, and No. 3, 
the mining amendment, by a smaller ma- 
jority. The official returns on these amend- 
ments have not been announced, but there 
appears to be little doubt as to the result. 


Efforts to Settle Apex Lawsuits now 
pending between the Utah Consolidated and 
Utah Apex companies by merging the two 
companies have so far met with little suc- 
cess. The original Apex suit, based on 
early decisions in Bingham that “the lime- 
stone bed is the lode,” was ou by the 
Utah Consolidated against the Utah Apex. 
Recently the Utah Apex has brought suit 
against the Utah Consolidated, claiming 
$1,750,000 damages for ores alleged to have 
been illegally removed from orebodies that 
apex in the latter’s property. This suit is 
based on the ground that the mineral- 
bearing fissures, which are responsible for 
the orebodies, apex in Utah-Apex’s claims. 
The hearing of these suits, should they 
come to trial, will undoubtedly furnish 
some interesting data for mining men who 
follow cases of this kind. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Nov. 13 


United War Work Campaign has veen 
vigorously pushed by Arizona mining men. 
Norman Carmichael, general manager of 
the Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, has had 
charge for the state. W. Browning, 
manager of the Magma Copper Co., of Su- 
perior, has been chairman for Pinal County, 
a place filled in Cochise County by G. H. 
Dowell, general manager for the Copper 
pees at Bisbee, and in Gila County by 

. G. McBride, manager of the Old Do- 
minion at Globe. Charles F. Willis, former 
director of the Arizona State Bureau of 
Mines, has been loaned by the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation to direct the state 
speakers’ bureau. 


BUTTE, MONT.—wNov. 16 


Inquiry Into the Rightfal Ownership of 
the cement copper flotation process has 
been concluded here, and some of the 
best-known mining lawyers in the country 
were represented at the hearing. Benjamin 
H. Dosenbach, consulting engineer of the 
Butte & Superior and the Jackling interests, 
and Milton F. Webster, of the Merrill Chem. 
ical Co., of San Francisco, are the con- 
testants for the patent. At the hearing 
Mr. Dosenbach was _ represented by J. 
Bruce Kremer, of Butte, and John M. Coit, 
of Washington; Mr. Webster retained Archi- 
bald Cox and Harry A. English, of New 
York. Dosenbach claims to have discovered 
the process in November, 1914, and Webster 
says that he made the discovery in Decem- 
ber, 1914. At the conclusion of the hearing 
there was an adjournment to Washington, 
D. C., where the lawyers will submit briefs 
on Jan. 11, 1919. The process is for the 
treatment of carbonate and oxide ores. 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Nov. 15 


Stockholders of Caledonia Mining Co, 
have been notified by Stanley A. Easton, 
president, in a statement accompanying the 
November dividend checks, that beginning 
Jan. 5, the monthly dividend rate will be 
reduced from three cents to one cent. For 
several months the company’s earnings 
have been less than the dividend. the différ- 
ence being made up from the surplus. Al- 
though this is still large, Mr. Easton says 
it will be required to pay Federal taxes 
next June and must be preserved. On Sept. 
30, surplus was $518,003. Efforts to find 
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the oreshoot in the lower or Keating tunnel 
have failed, and the reserves above are 
steadily being reduced, resulting in de- 
creased production. During the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 the company paid $703,350 
in dividends. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—Nov. 18 


Labor Shortage, which for two or three 
years has held down copper production, has 
been relieved more by the advent of peace 
than by the combined efforts of mining com- 
panies and the Federal Government. Men 
are beginning “to come into the Lake Su- 
perior camp in fair numbers, and_they re- 
port that others are following. With the 
impending closing of munition factories, 
through suspension or completion of exist- 
ing Government and Allied contracts, it is 
expected that thousands of copper miners 
and trammers from this district, who 
jumped at the — pay offered in war work 
the last two or three years, will be looking 
for places again. Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and other points are 
losing laborers, who are going to the copper 
and iron mining camps. An immediate 
—— in the copper output is expected to 
result. 


As Selling Prices for Copper will continue 
at 26c. a lb. until Jan. 1, at least, copper 
authorities feel that there will be sufficient 
time to stabilize the market, so that after 
that date a radical movement up or down 
will be unlikely, at least for some time. 
Domestic consumers of copper, in the mean- 
time, are venturing into the market some- 
what, it is stated, and no decrease in the 
demand from abroad is anticipated. Michi- 
gan companies believe that a strong de- 
mand for the metal will continue for some 
years, owing to reconstruction and the re- 
sumption of electrical work, suspended be- 
cause of the war or delayed because of war 
needs for copper and other material. The 
equipping of copper mines with electrical 
and other machinery will go ahead more 
rapidly, with the war over. It has been 
exceedingly difficult to get prompt deliv- 
eries on much of the equipment ordered 
during the war, although Calumet & Hecla 
and subsidiary companies have _ installed 
35 or more battery locomotives for tram- 
ming. The Hancock, Mohawk and other 
companies are putting in similar equipment. 


Construction Programs, which were 
halted because of the war, will now be 
pushed by the copper companies. These 
programs, it is said, call for the expendi- 
ture of several millions of dollars at Calu- 
met alone. Mill alterations will go ahead 
more rapidly at the Calumet & Hecla’s re- 
grinding plants at Lake Linden. The in- 
stallation of two additional heads at the 
Dollar Bay plant of the Lake Superior Mill- 
ing and Smelting Co. will also be pushed. 
One of these is for the use of the Hancock 
Consolidated and the other for the Isle 
Royale. At this plant, too, a new tur- 
bine, to be operated by exhaust steam, is 
to be installed. All buildings have ween 
constructed and boilers installed. The Isle 
Royale will continue its new shaft work. 
The Mohawk, which started some months 
ago at its mills at Gay to drive a new tun- 
nel under Lake Superior for its water 
plant, and is putting in a new turbine, can 
now push the work more rapidly. The 
Quincy company will be able to get deliv- 
ery at Jast on the equipment lacking ror 
the complete installation of its new 10,000- 
ft. hoist. ‘The Michigan will complete its 
mill, which probably will go into opera- 
tion in the coming year. Changes planned 
by the Mass, the Victoria, the Copper Range 
and other companies will be made during 
the year, and the Franklin will expedite 
the development of its No. 2 shaft. Both 
the Seneca and the Mayflower-Old Colony 
need more men in_ shaft-sinking work. 
Both companies have conclusively proved 
the existence in their properties of copper 
in commercial quantities, the Seneca drill- 
ing into the Kearsarge conglomerate. The 
New Arcadian, New Baltic, South Lake, 
North Lake, Indiana, Adventure, perhaps 
the Keweenaw Copper and other companies 
which suspended because of the scenes of 
labor and high war costs, are expected to 
resume operations the coming year. In the 
iron mining districts of Michigan, as well, 
renewed activity is expected. The last 
Lake shipments of wane will probably go 
east by water within the next few days. 
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Isle Royale is producing 3700 tons daily 
from six shafts, and tonnage will be in- 
creased to 5000 within a year if labor 
situation permits. Twelve electric motors 
are in use, and eight more will be put into 
operation as soon as delivered. Motors 
now in operation are doing good work. 
The mill at Houghton is han@ling 2100 
tons daily, including Sunday. Tonnage to 
Lake Mill No. 1, at Point Mills, has been 
as high as 1800 tons in one day, and 
dropped as low as 500 tons, but has re- 
cently averaged between 28 and 30 cars 
per day. Three heads at Point Mills are 
at the service of the Isle Royale company 
and a fourth is being made ready for its 
ultimate use. More are seeking employ- 
ment each day. The Government work at 
Senter is not as attractive as when the 
operations started, when it drew away 
many Isle Royale men, who are now re- 
turning to the mine. Men are also coming 
back from Detroit and other cities. Isle 
Royale is the mine most favored in_ the 
district by the average man who has been 
employed underground in the immediate 
vicinity, because the mine is new_and not 
deep and homes are close to Houghton. 
The largest tonnage is coming from shafts 
4, 5 and 6. No. 7 has not been equipped 
for a large tonnage, but is opening ground 
on a par with that coming from No. 6. 
Nos. 1 and 2 still get good results from 
the West vein, which has a grade of ore 
permitting a commercial profit. The whole 
surface plant seems to have undergone a 
complete rejuvenation. 


JOPLIN, MO.—wNov. 18 


Decision to Shut Down the Zinc Mines 
until the surplus stocks of ore in the dis- 
trict are exhausted was made at a meeting 
of the greater portion of the producers of 
the field, held in Joplin, Nov. 16. During 
the last week, the production was about 
7500 tons, and the purchases made by the 
smelters amounted to only about 4000 tons. 
A similar record was made the previous 
week. Smelters are disinclined to lay in 
stocks of ore at present prices, when they 
feel there is a _ possibility that spelter 
prices. will fall during the course of re- 
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continue production at normal, or near 
normal, under the circumstances. A resolu- 
tion was adopted at the meeting which 
provides that the shutdown shall become 
operative as soon as 60% of the produc- 
tion of the field has signed an agreement 
to close; it shall last until another meet- 
ing of operators decides that operations 
shall be resumed. Producers are particu- 
larly anxious that the proposed shutdown 
shall not be interpreted as a violation of 
the recently made agreement between 
smelters and producers whereby ore prices 
are governed by the average weekly spelter 
price as_ quoted by the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal.” The surplus stocks of 
ore in the field that have been accumulated 
in recent weeks are to be disposed of at 
this agreement price. It is not an effort to 
force higher prices for ore, simply a 
measure of protection, so_ that if spelter 
prices should lower it would not leave the 
district with a large amount of expensively 
produced ore on its hands. 


Flotation Plants are becoming more and 
more popular in this mining district. Most 
of the larger properties are now equipped 
with them and many of the smaller mines. 
The E. C. Summers Engineering Co. has 
started the erection of a plant north of Tar 
River and expects to build several during 
the coming year, possibly as many as half 
a dozen. The equipment at the plant now 
building includes a modern flotation ma- 
chine, four sludge tables and a Dorr thick- 
ener. This will likely be the standard 
equipment for the plants that are to follow. 
Leases on a number of sludge propositions 
have been taken by the company. 7 


TORONTO—Nov. 16 


Readjustment of Industrial Conditions to 
a peace basis is a problem engaging the 
attention of the Canadian government in 
view of the sudden stoppage of work on 
munitions and other military requirements. 
Instructions were given by the Imperial 
Munitions Board to discontinue all first 
work on shells on Nov. 15, all work in 
process to be completed by Dec. 14, after 
which date all manufacture of shells is 
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some time been slackening down, and 
many manufacturers have been preparing 


for a change + ee other lines, 
but at the end of September the total num- 
ber of munition workers in Canada, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Canadian Labor 
Department, was approximately 220,000. 
Many of these will be absorbed into the. 
new branches of industry undertaken by 
their present employers, but, making every 
allowance on this score, employment will 
have to be provided on a large scale for 
those thrown out of work. Conferences 
have been held at Ottawa between the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Ministry 
and representatives of the railways, the 
street companies, and car-construction com- 
panies, the result of which appears to in- 
dicate that, owing to the great demand for 
labor in these allied industries, the transi- 
tion period will be passed with a minimum 
of difficulty and hardship. The railways 
are now short of men, and must next spring 
make heavy expenditures for improvements 
which have been necessarily postponed dur- 
ing the war. Additional construction may 
be undertaken, but in any event a large 
number of additional workers will be re- 
quired. The government has ordered 125,- 
000 tons of steel rails from the Dominion 
Corporation and 75,000 tons from 
the Algoma Steel Co., and further orders 
will soon be placed, which will insure the 
activity of the steel companies for a year 
or more. The Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Northern and Intercolonial railways are 
now much below their requirements in 
rolling stock, and the government will be 
obliged to give heavy orders for cars in 
addition to the outstanding contracts, which 
are keeping the car companies busy with 
work ahead for months. The general feel- 
ing as regards the situation is highly 
optimistic. 


The Demand for Chrome has resulted in 
the opening up of a group of mining 
claims in Reaume Township,’ six or eight 
miles southwest of Cochrane, where a de- 
posit of chrome ore was found by D. O’Con- 
nor about six years ago. Development dur- 
ing the summer is reported to show en- 
couraging results. The region is easily ac- 


construction. Ore producers understand to cease. The munition industry, in an- cessible by water route from the Trans- 
this, but feel that it would be folly to ticipation of the close of the war, has for continental railway. 
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ALASKA 
Alaska Shipments of domestic copper ore, 
matte, etc., to the United States during Oc- 
tober were 8524 gross tons, having a cop- 
per content of 4,142,744 lb. and valued at 
$1,078,350. 


ARIZONA 
Cochise County 

ARIZONA BISBEE (Bisbee)—Sinking 
two-compartment shaft to 280 ft. Surface 
equipment installed. Ned Creighton, 
Phoenix, president. 

BORAS LEASE (Righee)—-Cpererms new 
copper property. Harry ennings' in 
charge. 

COPPER QUEEN (Bisbee)—Handicapped 
by shortage of mine supplies owfmg to burn- 
ing of supply house. Phelps-Dodge ware- 
house at Douglas drawn upon; some 
salvage from fire. 

DENN-ARIZONA (Bisbee)—Shaft down 
over 1700 ft. Labor shortage delaying de- 
velopment. 

WOLVERINE & ARIZONA (Bisbee)— 
Shipping carload a day. 


Gila County 
OLD DOMINION’ (Globe)—Production 
seriously affected by influenza; 250 men ill 
at one time. Mines at Miami also affected. 
LAVELL (Winkelman)—Operation of 
new mill to be started Jan. 1. Develop- 
ment includes 1000 ft. of tunnel. 


Mohave County 


EMERALD ISLE (Chloride)—Driving in- 
clined shaft to prove ground. 

GOLDEN CROSS METALS (Chloride)— 
New shaft started to cut vein at 150 ft. 
Property formerly known as Jack Pot. 
Phoenix company developing. 

TENNESSEE (Chloride)—Ore followed 
into Schuylkill ground. New Schuylkill 
company planning for mill. 


« 
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TUCKAHOE (Chloride)—Pushing devel- 
opment work with three shifts. 


WALKOVER (Kingman)—Taken over 
by W. L. MacKay and associates, who will 
unwater and develop. 


ARIZONA MOSSBACK (Oatman)—Ex- 
pect to break ground Jan. 1 for 250-ton 
crushing and cyaniding plant, to cost $250,- 
000 and to be completed May 1. 


Pima County 


— ZINC (Tucson)—Plant entirely 
idle. 


ss Yavapai County 


CONSOLIDATED ARIZONA (Humboldt) 
—Smeltery produced 1,200,000 lb. coppér in 
October, receiving 13,300 tons of ore from 
Blue Bell, Swastika, and De Soto mines. 
Concentrator handled 9100 tons. 


GADSDEN (Jerome)—Heavy flow of 
water struck in west crosscut on 1200 level, 
but handled easily by new pumps. Develop- 
ment to be pushed on 1200. 


UNITED VERDE EXTENSION (Jerome) 
—Smeltery handling all ores. Shortage of 
desirable labor. Tunnel progress’ slow. 
Audrey shaft has new hoist and is down 
1660 ft. Ore pockets completed from 1300 
ee level and skip pockets below the 


ARIZONA BINGHAMPTON (Mayer)— 
Shortage of miners, who refuse to go un- 
derground during influenza epidemic. Be- 
gan sinking three-compartment 1200-ft. 
shaft on Nov. 1 


OCTAVE (Octave)—Ample sa&pply of 
pyritic gold ore blocked out, after three 
years of development work. 


EDWARDS (Prescott)—J. W. Ward, of 
Helena, Mont., has taken an option on gold- 
copper claims owned by Clinton Edwards in 
Blue Tanks district. 






ATT 


Yuma County 
PLUMAS (Quartzsite)—Gold quartz dis- 
covery reported by George Hudson, Joe 
Johnson and J. E. Brinley in Plumas Moun- 
tains, 11 miles from Quartzsite. 


ARKANSAS 


Independence County 
ADLER (Batesville)—Logan Reeves and 
associates have taken over Adler prop- 
erty, known as Bill Jim mine, 10 miles 
northeast of Batesville, and are moving 
steam shovel to property, whick includes 
a washing plant. 


BALL (Batesville)—Shepherd and Wil- 
son, operators, have foundations built for 
250-ton washing plant, to be first plant in 
field to have crushing machinery. By crush- 
ing and jigging, silica will be removed and 
grade raised. Smaller plant in steady oper- 
ation for nearly a year. 


VANCE-MAGNESS (Batesville) — Cap- 
tain Vance reports rich strike of nugget 
manganese on the Bayou. 


Izard .County 
MARTIN (Anderson)—Earnest D. Mar- 
tin and associates have purchased machin- 
ery for a $32,000 hydraulic washing plant, 
to be erected on Martin manganese land 
near Anderson. Contemplate construction 
of five-mile standard-gage railroad. 


Marion County 


NORTH STAR (Yellville)—.:nstauation 
Sisco” line to be completed Dec. 1. Cost, 


CALIFORNIA 
Siskiyou County 


HIDDEN CHANNELS (Salmon River 
District)—Will issue, if approved by Capi- 
tal Issues Committee, 140,000 shares, par 
value $1, to F. W. Beardslee, in exchange 
for assignment of agreements to lease or 
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purchase certain groups of gravel claims, 
and for conveyance of “Beardslee” claims. 
Will also ‘sell 25,000 shares to finance fur- 
— prospecting, developing and working 
claims. 


Tuolumne County 


CONFIDENCE (Sonora) — Producing 
good ore. New mill handling ore formerly 
too low grade to work. 


DUTCH (Sonora)—Construction of new 
mill progressing. 


COLORADO 


Boulder County 


SMUGGLER MINE AND MILLING 
(Lyons)—Organized to take over and de- 
velop Smuggler mine and property of Michi- 
gan-Colorado Mining and Milling Co., con- 
taining southern extension of Smuggler vein. 
Capitalization, $500,000. Total area held, 60 
acres. Officers: C. F. Lutes, Fredonia, 
Kan., president; M. Brugger, Columbus, 
Nebr., vice-president; and R. Prunty, 
Lyons, Colo., secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors: W. B. Scruggs, Harrisonville, Mo. ; 
J. H. Knowles, Fremont, Neb.; and W. G. 
Bigelow, Denver, Colo. T. W. Clements, 
Kansas City, Mo., is general manager, and 
E. E. Warren superintendent at Lyons. Will 
build mill to treat low-grade ore on dump 
by Beam process. New plant and equip- 
ment thus far provided includes 85-hp. 
steam hoist, ore-sorting house, machine 
shop, stables, bunk house, boarding house 
and office building. Auto truck road built 
to South St. Vrain highway. Will sink 
shaft below eighth level and crosscut west 
to open four veins lying 250 ft. from Smug- 
gler vein. Will reopen old stopes on second 
and third levels. New compressor and 
drills ordered, and installation is expected 
soon. Present crew of 12 to be enlarged 
as men are obtained. 


San Juan County 


SHIPMENTS FROM SILVERTON dur- 
ing October were: Sunnyside, 60 cars; 
Mears-Wilfley, 12; Iowa-Tiger, 9; Genesee, 
8: Mayflower Leasing, 6; Pride of the 
West, 4; S. D. & G. Leasing and King 
Leasing, 2 each; Barstow, Dives Leasing, 
Highland Mary, Hamlet, and Little Nations, 
1 each; miscellaneous small lots, 15 cars; 
total, 123 cars. 

SPANISH INFLUENZA caused more 
than 130 deaths in Silverton district in the 
last three weeks. Mines shut down will 
have difficulty in resuming normal opera- 
tions owing to labor shortage, many min- 
ers having left camp. Epidemic appears 
under control. Other camps in San Juan 
Mountains have also suffered but have not 
published the facts, because of effect on 
labor supply. 

IOWA-TIGER (Silverton)—Bunk house 
being remodeled and fumigated after shut- 
down due to influenza epidemic. 


IDAHO 


Shoshone County 


OLD HICKORY (Mullan)—Crosscut_ to 
extension of You Like vein in 600 ft. Ex- 
pect to cut vein in 250 ft. at depth of 500 
ft. Will use compressor and other equip- 
ment of Star Mining Company. 


CHICAGO-BOSTON  (Wallace)—Control 
purchased by John A. Percival, president of 
Consolidated Interstate-Callahan Co., on 
basis of 10c per share. Property formerly 
under bond and lease to E. R. Day. 


INTERSTATE-CALLAHAN (Wallace)— 
Development work only in mine for several 
months. Mill retreating dump at profit. 
Putting on men to resume mining. Has con- 
tract for zinc product for next three 
months. 


MICHIGAN 


Copper District 


CALUMET & HECLA (Calumet)—Copper 
production in October was 11,929,929 Ib. 
Producers were: Ahmeek, 1,951,655 Ib.; 
Allouez, 529,859; C. & H., 5,859,296; Cen- 
tennial, 249,200; Isle Royale, 1,461,207; 

Salle, 119,857; Osceola, 1,217,910; 
Superior, 78,715; and White Pine, 462,230 
pounds. 


MONTANA 


Silver Bow County 


BUTTE CENTRAL (Butte)—Property 
bid in at sheriff’s sale for $57,050 on Nov. 
7 by John Gillie, of Anaconda company, 
for Butte Copper-and Zinc Co., operated 
by Anaconda. Butte Central’s Ophir shaft 
will furnish adjoining Emma mine of Butte 
Copper with outlet on railroad and permit 
dumping direct. Sale to satisfy claim by 
L. Wilton Strong for equipping concen- 
trator 10 years ago. 


BUTTE & SUPERIOR (Butte)—The 
U. S. Supreme Court announced Nov. 18 
that it will reopen the Minerals Separation 
case. 


DAVIS-DALY (Butte)—Speed increased 
in driving Belmont crosscut in Colorado 
—_ Driving for Baltic fissure on 2400 
evel. 


MARGARET (Butte)—Claim adjoining 
New Era and Mount Moriah claims of Davis 
Daly sold to interests identified with Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co., New York. 


NEVADA 


Lyon County 
MASON VALLEY MINES (Thompson)— 
Building new amusement hall. Coke pile 
recently caught fire, which spread to rail- 
road trestle; little damage done. 


BLUESTONE MINING AND SMELTING 
(Yerington)—Addition to mill building, to 
‘house new steam-heating plant, nearing 
completion; also 12 new cottages for em- 
ployees. 

MONTANA-YERINGTON (Yerington)— 
Hoisting equipment recently destroyed by 
fire replaced. Shipments being made as 
usual. 

Mineral County 

SILVERADO (Sweetwater)—All work, 
stopped for winter, except development on 
-contract. Next season, work will be done 
on larger scale. 

Nye County 

TONOPAH DISTRICT ore production for 
week ended Nov. 9 was 8582 tons, of esti- 
mated gross milling value of $145,894. Pro- 
ducers were Tonopah Belmont, 2540 tons; 
Tonopah Mining 2050; Tonopah’ Ex- 
tension, 1943; West End, 698; Jim Butler, 
336; Montana, 375; Tonopah Divide, 207; 
erenn 400, and miscellaneous, 33 
ons. 


UNION AMALGAMATED (Manhattan) 
—New oreshoot opened by drift on vein re- 
cently cut near Pierce fault on 600 level. 
Vein above unstoped, except for shallow 
surface workings. Expected to open large 
tonnage of milling-grade ore. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Custer County 
RARE MINERALS (Custer)—Equippin 
small mill for treating tin, tungsten, an 
rare minerals. John Bland in charge. 
Senay has option on claims in Oreville 
istrict. 


Lawrence County 


TITANIC (Deadwood)—Progress made 
in driving 1200-ft. tunnel. Compressor at 
Iron Hill property in operation, and air 
piped to portal. 

BISMARCK (Lead)——One car _ tungsten 
ore shipped to Colorado; part taken from 
Wasp mine. Cyanide plant closed down. 

HOMESTAKE (Lead)—Mineral Point 
mill, 100 stamps, shut down owing to labor 
shortage. Remaining plants will continue 
to run; 920 stamps dropping. 

CUSTER PEAKS (Roubaix) — Steam 
hoist and compressor installed at Jungle 
mine and shaft sinking begun. Small mill 
erected. 

UTAH 
Salt Lake County 

ALTA CONSOLIDATED (Alta)—Winze 
sunk 110 ft. on Braine fissure from Copper 
Prince tunnel. Drifting from winze re- 
cently opened body of lead-silver ore. Lim- 
ited amount being mined in raise above the 
main tunnel level. 

ALTA TUNNEL AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION (Alta)—Another stringer of silver- 
lead ore followed in the fissure being raised 
pc — Supplies for winter being 
auled. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Alta)—Making 
last shipment of silver-lead ore for season. 
Foot and a half of snow now in Silver Fork 
and Honeycomb Fork of Big Cottonwood. 
Operations to be suspended during winter. 


SOUTH HECLA (Alta)—Large tonnage 
shipped during October from new sulphide 
stopes on east side. Property in good con- 
dition for continued shipments, and Novem- 
ber production should equal that of last 
month if hauling conditions are favorable. 


SILVER SHIELD (Bingham)—New lead 
ore in or near a cave met in clearing up 
500-ft. drift. Further development being 
done. H. S. Joseph, manager. 

CARDIFF (Salt Lake City)—Opening 
new orebody on south drift on main tunnel 
level. 

Summit County 


PARK CITY SHIPMENTS for week 
ended Nov. 8 were 3,399,750 lb. by six 
shippers, or 55 tons less than week previous. 
Labor scarce. 


NEW QUINCY (Park City)—Ore-bearing 
fissure being followed in quartzite on 900 
level. Work near East Raise No. 1. Winze 
started on two feet of ore. Operations car- 
ried on through 900 level of Daly West. 
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CANADA 


British Columbia 


GIBSON (Ainsworth division)—Rushing 
work to start new plant by Jan. 1. In- 
cludes new 3-drill compressor operated by 
Pelton wh@el; also electric power plant. 
Labor situation easier. Gibson group 12 
miles from Kaslo. Manager, D. K. May, 
226 Rookery Bldg., Spokane, Washington. 

CLARENCE CUNNINGHAM, Slocan 
City, B. C., building mill at Alamo, B. C., 
to handle ores of Queen Bess and Idaho- 
Alamo properties. 

DOLLY VARDEN (Alice Arm)—Rail- 
way and tram line completion held up by 
assignment of construction company. 

ASPEN GROVE (Kamloops)—Copper 
property, comprising 70 claims owned by 
James Irvington, will start operations in 
a few months, contingent upon engineer’s 
report. 

HOMESTAKE (Louis Creek)—-La Rose 
Mines, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., has option on 
property in Kamloops district. Ore is silver, 
with little gold, copper, lead, and zinc, and 
barite gangue. Readily concentrated by 
flotation. Work started Nov. 1 will be 
carried on by hand for present. In spring, 
if development warrants, will install pipe 
line and high-pressure water wheel and 
small compressor plant. A. Hope is super- 
intendent. 

UNION (Nelson)—Gold property closed 
down two years now being reopened by 
A. W. McCune, of Salt Lake City, under 
option. 

WOOLSEY  (Revelstoke)—Development 
work in progress on silver property by Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada. 

OLIVINE MOUNTAIN SYNDICATE 
(Tulameen)—Small shipment made to Faust 
concentrating plant, Seattle, Wash., to de- 
termine whether platinum in the dunite 
can be extracted profitably. 


STEWART has suffered severely from 
influenza. Medical supplies insufficient and 
no doctor is available. 


BUSH (Stewart)—Property recently ac- 
quired by R. K. Neill, of Spokane, ash., 
bread is arranging to transport ore this 
winter, 


Ontario 


BONSALL (Gowganda)—Operations sus- 
pended. 

ANKERITE (Porcupine)—Under option 
to Coniagas Mines, Cobalt. Development 
pushed. Final payment of $110,006 due 
Dec. 1 will probably be met, as recent de- 
velopment has been satisfactory. 

GOLD LAKE (Porcupine)—New com- 
pany organized to operate nine claims near 
Gold Lake, in southern part of Deloro 
Township. 


HAYDEN (Porcupine)—Work to be re- 
sumed on larger scale. New camp buiid- 
ings being erected and road graded. 


HOLLINGER (Porcupine)—Dividend of 
1% payable Dec. 2, to shareholders of 
record Nov. 20. 


IMPERIAL (Porcupine)—Mine being de- 
watered preparatory to examination by 
interests identified with the McIntyre. 


KENNEDY CLAIMS (Boston Creek)— 
Mining Corporation of Canada has force of 
men doing surface work. 


KIRKLAND LAKE GOLD (Kirkland 
Lake)—Mill should be completed and in 
cperation soon after Jan. 1. 


TOUGH-OAKES (Kirkland Lake)—Funds 
forwarded from England to reopen 
property: 

SCHUMACHER (Schumacher)—TIssue of 
100,000 shares authorized at not more than 
——, discount. To raise funds for develop- 
ment. 


COBALT SHIPMENTS in October by 12 
companies were 64 cars of ore, aggregating 
4,750,000 pounds. 


.O’BRIEN-LA ROSE (Cobalt)—Boundary 
dispute has resulted in litigation. Action 
begun in Supreme Court by M. J. O’Brien, 
Ltd., against La Rose asking for declara- 
tion of rights of parties to suit. 


KERR LAKE (Cobalt)—October produc- 
tion 200,288 oz. of silver, a decrease of 
8000 oz. from preceding month and 50,000 
oz. from August. 

NIPISSING (Cobalt)—Small vein cut at 
fourth level at 73 shaft has widened from 
one inch to three or four inches. At 96 
tunnel, two veins about two inches wide 
encountered. Sinking new shaft near edge 
of Cobalt Lake, where there is large area 
of undeveloped conglomerate. 

TEMISKAMING & HUDSON BAY 
(Cobalt)—F. L. Bapst, of Buffalo, elected 
president at annual meeting, succeeding 
yeorge Taylor. 
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SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE been organized with a capital of £5,000,000, November-December spelter was at 7.75@ 
to — and oorer —— ee ee 7.85 cents. 

one Sil non-ferrous metals and regain the contro 
Sterl- cicsiantpametal Sterl- cos of the markets usurped in late years by the Zine Sheets—Unchanged at $15 per 100 
ing. | Now |. Lowe | ing |New|Lon- German metal interests. The following gen- lb., less usual trade discounts and extras 

Ex- |York,} don, | Ex- |York,| don, tlemen are closely identified with the new 8 Per list of February 4. 
Nov.|change|Cents| Pence | Nov.|change|Cents|Pence enterprises: Charles Vincent Sale, . of 





14 |4.7600} 101%) 482 | 18 ‘4.7600] 1013) 48 

15 |4.7600; 101% 48 19 |4.7580| 1014\ 48 

16 14.7600] 1014] 48% | 20 (4.7575) 101%] 482 

New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK 





Copper Tin Lead Zinc 
Electro- 

Nov.| lytic Spot. NW. Y. St. L. | St. L. 
14 | *26 + 8.05 | 7.75 @sis 
15 | *26 t 8.05 | 7.75 @8.10 
16 | *26 t 8.05 | 7.75 @s.00 
18 | #26 t 8.05 | 7.75 @7-90 
19; *26 t 8.05 | 7.75 | @7.85 
zo! +26 | + | 8.05 | 7.75 | @7 8 


* Price fixed by agreement between American 
copper producers and the U. S. Government, accord- 
ing to official statement for ri on Friday, 
September 21, 1917, and July 2, 1918. 


t No market. 


The above quotations (except as to copper, the 
price for which has been fixed by agreement between 
American copper producers and the U. S. Govern- 
ment, wherein there ig no free market) are our 
appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers 
and agencies, and represent to the best of our judg- 
ment the prevailing values of the metals for the 
deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to 
basis of New York, cash, except where St. Louis is 
the normal basing point. 

_ The quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars. 

e quote electrolytic cathodes at 0.05 to 0.10c 
below the price of wirebars, cakes and ingots. 

Quotations for spelter are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. e quote New York price at 35c. 
per 100 lb. above St. Louis. 








LONDON 
Copper | Tin Lead Zinc 
Standard | Elec- | 
tro- 
Nov. | Spot |3 M. | lytic |Spot;3 M.|Spot|3 M./Spot 


122 | 122 | 137 1327 |317 | 294) 284) 54 
122 | 122 | 137 |330 |324 | 293) 284) 54 


122 | 122 | 137 | (a) | (a) | 295 2 54 


























122 | 122 | 137 |325 |310 | 293) 283) 54 
20 122 | 122 | 137 | (a) | (a) | 294] 2841 54 


(a)Quotations not received at time Of going to press. 

The above table gives the closing quotations on 
Londyn Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2240 lb. For convenience in 
rg age London prices, in pounds sterling per 
2240 lb., with American prices in cents per pound 
the following approximate ratios are given, reckoning 
exchange at $4.7515: £294 =6.2576c.; £54 =11.4545c.; 
£110 = 23.3333c.; £125 =26.515lc.; £260 =55.1513c.; 
£280 =59.3937c.; £300=63.6362c. Variations, £1 
= 0.2121205c. 








Metal Markets 


- NEW YORK—Nov. 20, 1918 


The features of this week were the utter 
demoralization in antimony, the sharp de- 


cline in zinc, the weaker tone of tin, and: 


the formulation of an official program with 
respect to copper and iron and _ steel. 

It seems to be the desire of Washington 
to maintain prices at high levels for the 
sake of maintaining wages. 


Messrs. Sale & Co., who is deputy governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co.; Sir Charles Field- 
ing, chairman of the Rio Tinto company; 
Andrew Wilson Tait, chairman of the 
British Aluminum Co. and the Otis Steel 
Co.; Cecil Budd, of Vivian, Younger & 
Bor.i; A. Hugh Smith, managing director 
of Cookson & Co.; and C. W. Tennant, of 
Charles Tennant, Sons & Co. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Sale will be chairman. 


Copper—An agreement between the pro- 
ducers and the War Industries Board was 
made on Nov. 15 (Messrs. Kelley, Jack- 
ling, Agassiz, and D. Guggenheim repre- 
senting the producers), which embodied 
the following: (a) Present rate of. pro- 
duction to be maintained; (b) present 
pried and rates of wages to be main- 
tained; (c) the War Industries Board, or 
such other governmental agency as may be 
designated, to continue regulation of 
prices and allocation of the material; (d) 
this agreement subject to renewal and re- 
vision Jan. 1, 1919. 

Copper producers met in New York on 
Nov. 19, at which time their representa- 
tives in the conference at Washington 
made report, and it was agreed to main- 
tain the price at 26 cents, 

These arrangements have ae certain 
vagueness. Our interpretation of them is 
that the Government will continue to take 
in the copper for which it has contracted 
and pay 26c. for it, that it sanctions con- 
tinuation of the understanding previously 
prevailing among the producers, and that 
the latter may concertedly ask 26c. per 
Ib., and get it if they can. 

In the meanwhile, there have been no 
intimations respecting the cancellations of 
contracts, nor is anything of that sort 
anticipated. Insofar as the producers are 
concerned, the copper that has been booked 
is sold. A more interesting problem per- 
tains to what may happen to copper in the 
hands of manufacturers for Government 
account. 


The talk about a pending inquiry for 


200,000 tons for export is regarded as 
moonshine. 


Copper Sheets—The base price of copper 
sheets is 353c. per Ib. opper wire is 
quoted at 283@ 294c. per lb. f.0.b. mill, car- 
load lots. 


Tin—The broad phases of this market 
are treated editorially in this issue. In 
the meanwhile, a domestic market shows 
more and more signs of developing through 
the reselling by consumers of stocks that 
in numerous cases are presumably super- 
fluous. In the early part of this week 
business was done in Chinese No. 1 on the 
New York Metal Exchange at 723@72i2c. 
At the close of the week, both Banka and 
metal of 99% grade were available. Banka 
_ offered at 714c. and Chinese No. 1 at 

cents. 


Lead—The producers are still doing busi- 
ness only upon allocations by the Lead 
Committee, and are billing the orders at 
unchanged prices. There have been some 
eancellations, but not very many, either as 
reported by producers or by manufacturers. 
Producers therefore continue to be very 
well sold ahead. 


Zine—The weakness that was in evidence 
at the time of our last report continued, 
the market’ declining further. On Nov. 16 
it received a shock through governmental 
notices to producers to suspend operations, 
this being interpreted as meaning to sus- 
pend production for the filling of govern- 
mental contracts previously entered into. 
It was not an actual cancellation, which 
would automatically relieve the tightness 
in metal for prompt shipment that was 
previously, supposedly, existing; but, as 
is often the case, metal for early delivery, 
with no strings to it, turned up. The Zinc 
Producers’ Committee sent a representative 
+o Washington to discuss matters. Another 
factor in the situation was the postpone- 
ment of shipments for export, foodstuffs 
being given the preference. This also re- 


Other Metals 
Aluminum—Unchanged at 33c. per pound. 


_ Antimony—This market was chaotic dur- 
ing the week. Our closing quotation of last 
week was at 9c. In the early part of this 
week business was done at 84c. Then there 
were sales at 74c., and on Nov. 18 business 
was done at 7c. On the following day there 
were sales at 8c. For today, we quote 
73c. On any day business may have been 
done at different, and considerably differ- 
ent, prices from those which we have men- 
tioned. For statistical pu ses, our judg- 
ment is that 7§c. is probably a fair aver- 
age for the week. 

The volume of business was not large, 
but some small holders were trying to get 
out of the market at any price. While they 
were hysterical, large holders held aloof. 
Although business in antimony metal was 
relatively small, there was some large 
ae in antimonial lead on antimony 

asis. 

The Magnolia Metal Co., of New York, 
having completed its new smelting plans, 
has entered the market as a buyer of an- 
timony ore, and hopes especially to promote 
the domestic antimony mining industry. 


Bismuth—Metal of the highest purity 
for pharmaceutical use is quoted at $3.50 
per lb. for wholesale lots—500 lb. and over. 


Cadmium—Quoted at $1.50@$1.75 per 
pound. 


Nickel—Market quotation: Ingot, 40c.; 
shot, 43c.; electrolytic, 45c. per pound. 


Quicksilver—We quote New York un- 
changed at $125, but that aes was more 
or less nominal and would likely be shaded 
if actual business were offered. San Fran- 
cisco reports, by telegraph, $120, weak. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


Gold—Stricter regulations have been 
adopted by the War Trade Board govern- 
ing the exportation of manufactures con- 
taining gold. Exportation of manufactured 
articles may be made freely when the ex- 
porter agrees to import from any foreign 
country gold equivalent to the bullion value 
of the gold contained in the commodities 
exported. The import agreement is not re- 
quired when the bullion value of the gold 
does not exceed 5% of the total value of 
the article exported. Under certain condi- 
tions, the gold contained in the article 
exported may be 45% of its whole value 
when the destination is Cuba, the West 
Indies, Mexico, or Central or South America. 

The War Industries Board announced on 
Nov. 16, that the restriction heretofore im- 
posed on the domestic uses of gold and sil- 
ver for industrial purposes has been ter- 
minated. 


Silver—Owing to the decline in the war 
insurance marine rates, London price has 
receded to 483d. The official price in New 
York remains unchanged. Shipments to 
London for the week ended Nov. 16 were 
465,000 ounces. 

Mexican dollars at New York: Nov. 14, 
77%; Nov. 15, 773; Nov. 16, 77%; Nov. 18, 
qh: Nov. 19, 773; Nov. 20. 77%. 


Platinum—Some of the restrictions of 
the War Industries Board have been re- 
moved, although the commandeering order 
is still on. However, jewelers and electrical 
manufacturers are now able to obtain plati- 
num, and refiners report a big demand from 
the jewelers especially. The price remains 
unchanged at $105. 


The general stock of money in_ the 
United States on Nov. 1 totaled $7,590,- 
173,171; of this, $3,079,784,766 was in gold 
coin and bullion, $429,846,930 in standard 
silver dollars and $235,004,206 in subsidiary 
silver. The money in circulation on Nov. 1 
was $5,943,801,171, or $55.84 per capita. 
On Nov. 1, 1917, the per-capita circulation 
was $47.03. 
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Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Nov. 16—Blende, per ton, 
high, $77.40; basis 60% zinc, premium, $75 ; 
Class B, $65@60; Prime Western, 
schedule, $55.43@52.03; outside schedule, 
$47.50; calamine, basis 40% zinc, $40@38. 
Average selling prices, all zinc ores,. $54.70. 

Lead, high, $105.10; basis 80% lead, $100. 
Average selling price, all grades of lead, 
$98.99 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 7612; cala- 
mine, 386; lead, 1485 tons. Value, all ores 
the week, $579,500. 

Buyers have dropped to 4000 tons de- 
mand, and sellers can make no _ dis- 
position of approximately 4000 tons pro- 
duced in excess of that demand. But for 
the epidemic of influenza, the production 
would reach 10,000 to 11,000 tons each 
week. As it is, a reserve stock is accumu- 
lating rapidly. 

Platteville, Wis., Nov. 16—Blende, basis 
60% zinc, highest settlement price reported, 
$75.55; base price for premium grade. $75; 
base price for high-lead blende. $52 per 
ton. Lead ore, basis 80% lead. $96 to $100 
per ton. Shipments reported for the week 
were 1793 tons blende, 224 tons galena, 
and 220 tons sulphur ore. For the year to 
date the totals are 111,742 tons blende, 7301 
tons galena, and 38,594 tons sulphur ore. 
During the week 1899 tons blende was 
shipped to separating plants. 


Other Ores 


Chrome Ore—Buyers are well supplied, 
and no new business is reported. 


Manganese Ore—No buying reported. 
Molybdenum Ore—No business. 


Pyrites—Unchanged. Domestic Southern 
pyrites is selling for 30@34c. per unit. 
There is to be an important meeting in 
Washington between the Chemical Alliance 
and the War Industries Board within the 
next two or three days. Whether the pres- 
ent embargo will be continued or another 
substituted for it will probably be the ques- 
tion at issue. 


_ Tungsten Ore—The depression continues 
in this market; no business is being done, 
and prices are nominal. 


Iron Trade Review 


PITTSBURGH—Nov. 19 


The policy of the Government, as to can- 
eellation of contracts for war material, is 
to the effect that cancellation of contracts 
is to be avoided when idleness of plant 
facilities or workmen would result. All 
this has been plainly stated by representa- 
tives of various Government activities, and 
the matter was even referred to plainly in 
a letter by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
committees having to do with tax legisla- 
tion. the Secretary stating that war ex- 
penditures should not be stopped when in- 
dustrial disorganization would result. 

The adoption of the policy contemplates, 
of course, the early development of peace 
orders to replace war orders, and the ques- 
tion before the trade is whether this will 
occur. Thus far, there has been no rush 
to buy either pig iron or steel products, but, 
on the other hand, commercial buyers have 
sought cancellation of orders long on 
books. Producers have refused such can- 
cellation. 

The present prices are in operation up 
to Dec. 31, and the signing of the armistice 
does not affect this matter. The regula- 
tions as to distribution remain in force, 
but are being modified almost from day to 
day. The ban on much building was re- 
moved immediately. The jobbers remain 
under the modified regulations as to dis- 
tributing their product, but the restriction 
as to their buying from mills only for 
replacement of stocks has been entirely 
removed. 


Pig Iron—Deliveries of pig iron are 
being made much the same as formerly. 
A few allocations are understood to have 
been cancelled. If the iron and steel mar- 
ket declines generally in future, or is re- 
duced, pig iron is likely to come down 
less than finished steel, except as the cost 
of coke comes down. Consumers are show- 
ing no interest in the market, which re- 
mains quotable at the set limits: Bessemer, 
$35.20; basic, $33; No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 
2.25% silicon) $34; malleable, $34.50; 
forge, $32, f.o.b. furnace, freight to Pitts- 
burgh from the. Valleys being $1.40 and 
from six detached furnaces somewhat less. 


Steel—Odd lots of steel are appearing 
in the market in a limited way, but there 
are no offerings of regular soft steel. The 
ban on middlemen’s operations, which are 
now limited to brokerage transactions, will 
doubtless be removed. The market re- 
mains at the set limits: Billets, $47.50; 
sheet bars and small billets, $51; slabs, 
$50; rods, $57. 


Ferroalloys—The market is stagnant in 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, and for- 
mer market quotations of $250, delivered, 
for 70% ferromanganese, and $75, furnace, 
for 16% spiegeleisen, have become alto- 
gether nominal. Consumers would not buy, 
even at material cuts from these figures. 


Coke—The coke market remains steady, 
with scarcely any offerings, and is quot- 
able at the set limits. If production had 
not been so restricted by the influenza epi- 
demic, there might be cut-price offerings. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 

















New York London 
Silver 
1916 1917 
pT Baa 56.775) 75.630 
58: 


or 


Year. .|65.661! 81.417 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, fine silver; 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 925 fine. , 














‘New York 






























_New York — London 

Electrolytic Standard Electrolytic 
Copper! —to17 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918-|~1917 7 1018 
Jan. .|28.673|23 .500| 131.921] 110.000] 142.895 125.000 
Feb.” 131.750|23 .500| 137.895] 110.000] 148. “000 
Mar....|31. ; 110.000] 151.000] 125.000 
April..|27. 110. 000|147. 5.000 

ay. |28.788|23 .500 110; 000] 142 000] 125 .000 

June _|29.962|23 500 110. 0001142. 5.000 
Tuly....|26.620/25 904 119. 913]140.409|134.913 
‘Aug... .|25.380/26 000 122 | 000] 137 .000]137 000 
Sept... |25.073/26 000 122: 000| 135. 7.000 
Oct. . .|23 500] 26 .000 122 | 000] 125.000] 137 .000 
Nov. .|23.500]......)110.000)......./125.000)...... ° 
Dec... |23.600|......|110.000|..:...-|125.000)......: 




































1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 

-626] 6.782) 7.530) 6.684/30.500/29.50 

-636] 6.973] 8.595) 6.899/30.500/29.50 

osceds 7.201) 9.120) 7.091/30. 500/29 .50 
6.772) 9.158) 6.701/30. 500/29 .50 

eoccees 6.818)10.202| 6.704/30 .500}29 . 50 

5 00 9 7.611)11.123) 7.511/30.500/29.50 
Sipoiewe 8.033/10.644] 7.750/30.500/29.50 
escee 8.050)10.518| 7.750/30. 500/29 .50 
8.050) 8.611} 7.750/30.500/29.50 

etober.....] 6. 8.050} 6.650} 7.750) 30 .500/29 .50 
November. .| 6.249)...... 3-52 caine 30.500)..... 


December....| 6.375|...... 


























7.836] 9.449] 7.661 
7.814) 9.875) 7.639 
7.461)10.130] 7.286 
6.890] 9.289] 6.715 
7.314) 9.192] 7.114 
8.021) 9.201) 7.791 
8.688) 8.:73) 8.338 
8.985) 8.190) 8.635 
9.442) 7.966) 9.092 
8.801 7-o13 8.451 
eoccee TeGtBle coves 
eoccee 7.510)...... 
eccces 8.813]...... 


_ New York and St. Louis quotations, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 








SESESSSSSS 
SSzssres2 


_ ¢ As reported by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 














N. Y. EXCH.t Nov. 19]//|BOSTON EXCH.t Nov. 19 
Alaska Gold M..... 4 |jAdventure......... t.60 
Alaska Juneau...... 31 LS: ‘sevccs ewe 81 
Am.Sm.&Ref.,com 8 Algomah...... 2.25 
Am. Sm. & Ref., p 108 Rs 500s a0:4 «5.4.6 49 
Am. Sm. »pr., 9% Ariz. Com., ctfs 15 
Pe ee 1 ear 20 
Am. Zine, pf....... 46} || Bingham Minegs.... . 10 
Anaconda.......... 68 snc. ni 6 <t0% -16 
Batopilas Min...... 2 |)Butte-Balaklava... ./¢.35 
Bethlehem Steel....} 62 Calumet & Ariz.....| 69 
Butte & Superior...j| 22 Calumet & Hecla...| 460 
Butte Cop. & Zinc.. 84% ||Centennial.........] 134 
Cerro de Pasco.....| 37 

ie are 21 

are 40} 

Colo.Fuel & Iron....| 39 

Crucible Steel...... 55% 

Crucible Steel, pf 91 

Dome Mines....... 

Federal M. & S 113 


FederalM. &S., pf..| 42 
Great Nor., orectf..| 334 




















Greene Cananea....}| 52 
Gulf States Steel....| 684 
Homestake.........{ 91 , 
Inspiration Con....| 52 II os as 05 we.0 3 
International Nickel] 32 Mason Valley...... $34 
Kennecott......... 38 Mass 5 
Lackawanna Steel...| 72 3 
Mexican Petrol..... 155 ; 34 
Miami Copper..... . 27 57 
Nat'l ,com....{ 61 New Arcadian... .. 2 
National Lead, pf....} 105 {|New Idria.. ...... 3 
Nev. Congol........ 20. |) North Butte....... 13} 
Ontario Min....... 72 || North Lake........ ‘ 
A, SRR 23 Sever one Baas 1.75 
RepublicI.&S.,com.}| 77 Old Dominion......) 404 
RepublicI. &S., pf..} 994 {|Osceola...........: 57 
Sloss-Sheffield...... 47 Quincy he he iad oad 68 
TennesseeC.&C...} 16 it. Mary’s M. L....} $49 
U.S. Steel,com.....| 100} }/Santa Fe.......... -50 
U.S. Steel, pf....... 111 ||Se 14 
Utah Copper....... 823 3 
Va.IronC.&C..... 60 . 18} 
1 
BOSTON CURB* Nov. 19 5 18 
Alaska Mines Corp..| ¢.12 34 
Boston Ely. Nee oGre2 .90 y 34 
Boston & Mont..... “48 || Tuolumne......... -90 
Butte & Lon’n Dev. 15 ||U. 8. Smeltin aie 48 
Calaveras.......... U. S. Smelt’g, pf.... at 
CeUeOON..«.. <0. 34 |) Utah Apex......... 3 
i ew t.l U RRB - 94 
Corbin....°. 1... ¢! 25 ||Utah Metal........ 2t 
Cortes. 17 wore tte eeeees . ; 
rown Reserve. . 23 Wo Ona..... oe . 
ie: 23 ll Wolverine. 7°..." 22 
Eagle & Blue Bell. . 23 ||Wyandot.......... $.50 
y aa. Sop Se 
oughton Copper. .Y¥. 
Intermountain... ¢105 ||N: ¥- CURBt — Nov. 19 
Tron Blossom...... 45 
OT See 17 
Majestic...... se 27 
can Metals. . 25 
Mines of America. 1 
Mojave Tu: 0 
i snes 32 
evada-Douglas 
New Baltic........ 
New Cornelia...... 17 
eR, RI 
Pacific Mines.......| 3.35 
Rex Cong..........] .05 
Yukon Gold........ 1 
SAN FRAN.* Nov. 18 
SE vine guviee caso .02 
Rs os wchin ce 6-6 -05 
Best & Belcher..... .02 
Caledonia.......... .02 
Challenge Con. .03 
Gon, Virginia ‘33 
on. 6 4 
Gould & Curry .O1 
.02 
.03 
-05 
.40 
-03 
-O1 
2.02 
-O1 
ll 











Cresson Con....... 6.063||Temiskaming.......| :32 
Doctor Jack Pot....| .04}]|Wettlaufer-Lor.....| ¢.02 
Elkton Con .063/|Davidso .60 





* Bid prices. {Closing prices. + Last quotations. 





